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Eleanor 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
NOW READY 


No book which we have published since ‘‘ Trilby’’ has given 
the promise of so large a sale. 


Those whose opinions are worth having say that it will be 


the Book of the Year. 
65,000 


COPIES SOLD BEFORE PUBLICATION 


Special Two-Volume Edition—Tllustrated by ALBert STERNER. 


8vo, Cloth. Royal Blueand Gold. InBox ..... . . $300 
One-Volume Edition — Frontispiece by AtBert STERNER. Post 
Ove, Gilat, Gunemeemtalined bs Oe ek te et ae eee 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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TOLSTOPS 


COMPLETE WORKS 


A new edition, printed from new plates, 
containing all of TOLSTOI’S writings, 
including the authorized edition of 
«Resurrection,””’ and much material 
hitherto untranslated, with introduc- 
tions by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
and 33 illustrations, comprising por- 
traits, original illustrations, etc. 


Popular Edition. Printed on good paper, taste- 
fully bound in cloth, plain edges. 12 vols. 8vo. 
Sold only in sets. Per set, $12.00. 


Library Edition. Printed on fine paper, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt top, gilt back, and 
gilt centre. 12 vols. 8vo. Sold only in sets. 
Per set, $15.00. 12 vols. Half calf, gilt top. 
8vo. Sold only in sets. Per set, $30.00. 


There has been for some time a growing demand for 
a complete edition of the Works of Count Tolstoi. 
This desideratum we have at last supplied. This is 
really a whole library in itself — fiction, history, mor- 
als, ethics, philosophy, argument, and practical common 
sense being abundantly represented. Each volume 
contains an introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. Not 
only has a large mass of his writings hitherto inacces- 
sible to English readers been translated, but occasion 
has been taken to revise with the utmost care the earlier 
works. “Anna Karéuina” has been translated en- 
tirely new from the original Russian, and is now abso- 
lutely complete and unexpurgated. The author’s latest 
novel, “ Resurrection,” in which the veteran novelist in 
the very plenitude of his powers returns to his legiti- 
mate field, is presented in an authorized translation 
made with the utmost care by Mrs. Alymer Maude, 
who has been enabled to insert in their proper places 
many important passages which the Russian censor 
compelled the publishers of the original to omit, and 
which are not found in either the French or German 
versions. We feel justified in claiming that this library 
of Tolstoi’s writings, practically representing his entire 
life work, and wholly translated from the original 
Russian, is one of the most important collections of 
literary material ever offered to the American public. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
426 & 428 West Broadway, New York. 





The Trent Edition 
BALZAC’S WORKS 


Messrs. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Have just completed a new Edition of 
Balzac, printed from new plates, with in- 
troductions by Professor William P. Trent 
of Columbia University. 

The increasing interest in Balzac’s writ- 
ings is something phenomenal, and this 
edition will be welcomed by those who 
desire to familiarize themselves with his 
‘«‘ Human Comedy ”’ through the medium of 
a scholarly and accurate translation of 


“The World’s Greatest Novelist.” 


Popular Edition. 16 vols. Cloth, $16.00. 

Library Edition. 16 vols. Cloth, gilt top, 
$20.00. Half Calf, $40.00. 

De Luxe Edition. 32 vols. 
$40.00. Half Calf, $80.00. 


Illustrated with photogravures and half tone 
reproductions of etchings by famous artists, and 
quaint wood-euts from the French edition. 


Cloth, gilt top, 


The Trent Edition of Balzac is the best popular 
edition ever offered to the English-speaking world. 
The translation is not only accurate and scholarly, 
but even the literary finish has been preserved. 
Professor William P. Trent of Columbia Uni- 
versity has written the general introduction, con- 
taining a full and scholarly sketch of Balzac’s 
life, and also a special introduction to each of the 
volumes. There is, moreover, a full bibliography. 
No man in the United States is better qualified to 
do this work, and Professor Trent may well be 
proud of the edition. 

This work is now ready in 16 volumes and 32 volumes. 
A Descriptive Catalogue or Circular showing Types, 
Illustrations, etc., will be sent upon application to the 


publishers. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 
426 & 428 West Broadway, New York. 
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FOUR IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 











AMERICA: Picturesque and Descriptive 


By JOEL COOK, Author of “ England : Picturesque and Descriptive,” ete. Illustrated with Seventy-five 
Photogravures from Original Negatives. 
3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt at cloth earn in cloth box ; list one . $ 7 50 
Three-quarters calf, gilttops ... - » 15 00 
Edition de Luxe, limited to 150 copies . . . - net 15 00 
‘*‘ AMERICA: Picturesque and Descriptive” mune be in an = lteetion pl such a knowledge as 
the busy reader would be pleased to have in one comprehensive view of the history, geography, picturesque 
attractions, productions, peculiarities, and salient features of this great country, not only as a work of 
reference and a work of art, but as a book of readable interest as well. Especial care has been taken with 
the photogravures that illustrate it, and it is a sumptuous work of art as well as an entertaining and valuable 
work in the letter-press. 
Myron W. Hazeltine (««M. W. H.’’), gives this work a four-column laudatory advance review 
in the New York Sun of October 7. 


PALESTINE: The Holy Land 
By JOHN FULTON, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, with 30 saint a aaron and a =p; list price $3 00 
Full polished calf, giltedges . . - « T@ 

In our regular PHOTOGRAVURE SERIES, —_— with Cook's America,” “ England,” ete. It 
will fill a want that has long existed for a readable and compact as well as comprehensive volume upon the 
Holy Land. Dr. Fulton’s reputation as a Biblical scholar ensures the value of the work, and his terse and 
attractive writing makes a very readable book. 





THE WEIRD ORIENT 


By HENRY ILIOWIZI, Avurnor or “In THE Patz,” ero. 
Illustrated by a photogravure and half-tones from drawings by W. Saerman Ports (Paris). Cloth, 
gilt top, list price, $1.50. 

These are Eastern Tales, gathered by the author during a lengthy residence in the Orient, and contain 
some new and striking legends that have never before found their way into print. Among them is a curious 
and very ancient version of the legend of the Wandering Jew, from Arabic sources, that will be entirely 
new to the reader, although some slight allusions to it are to be found in the Koran. 

CONTENTS: Tue Doom or At ZameRI—SHEDDAD’s Patace oF Insm— Tae Mystery or THE Damavant— 
Tue Gops in Exitze— Kine Soromon anp Asumopai— THE Fars or Arnzemia — Tue Srupentr oF Timpucro — 
Tae Crasus or Yemen— A Nicur sy tHe Deap Sra. 

‘**Rabbi Lliowizi’s interesting collection of mystic legends have lost nothing in the way they have been set down, 
and will be found equally new and strange even to students of such literature.’’ — The Times (Philadelphia). 





FAITHS OF FAMOUS MEN 


By JOHN KENYON KILBOURN, D.D. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price . . - . « $2.00 

This important work comprises, in their own words, the religious views of the most distinguished 
scientists, statesmen, philosophers, rulers, authors, generals, business men, liberal thinkers, leaders of 
religious denominations, etc., etc. These have been taken from published works, from letters, and in some 
few instances —as with Ex-President Cleveland, who personally wrote what he wished included ; or the 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, who, before his death, selected what he wished to represent him— the selections have 
been made by the writers themselves. 
From Dr, Mapison C. Persers, Editor of “The Book From Josian a See D.D., LL.D., author of “Our 


—— ” Country,”’ ete. 
at realy of to see how serviceable you have made the My Dear Dr. Kitsournn:— Your book can hardly 
vast of literature. You have done a good work for fail to be broadening, informing, and quickening — not 
busy readers by giving them in one volume the best only of value to ministers, but ’ interest to the 
thoughts on the most interesting themes. public. Yours faithfully, Josian STRONG. 








HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia 
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IMPORTANT 


NEW BOOKS 


FROM THE 


RAND-MCNALLY PRESS 








NOW READY: 


WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE 
By Oxtve Beatrice Murr. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
Miss Muir possesses an extensive knowledge of stage life, 
and utilizes it to advan in her story. Her characters are 
clear cut and powerfull wn. The character of Lal is one 
of unusual strength and is quite unique in modern fiction. 


THE BANDIT MOUSE AND OTHER 
TALES 
By W. A. Frissre and Bart. Illustrated. Boards, 
cloth back, 11 x 14 inches, $1.25. 
The best book of the year for children. Mr. Frisbie’s 
my stories in verse, Bart’s clever humorous pic- 


tures, are admirably adapted to the youthfal mind. 
For a present no better book will be found than this. 


SOME PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
HERMETICS 
By Pavut Karisaxa. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
This work is a departure in scientific presentation, in that 


it avoids the dry, pedantic method used by some writers. 


The essays are worthy of Emerson or Carlyle, and appeal 


directly to the reason and the common sense. 


EUGENE NORTON 
By Anne SHANNON Monroe. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A tale of the West, ing all the local atmosphere 


and breezy style necessary to make a story interesting and 
natural. 








EL RESHID 
By Pavut Karisuxa. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

“El Reshid”’ is a novel comprisi hic pen pictures. 
inimitable pooh on sontine — 5 an = Looms - Ags It is based 
on the best theories of the greatest psychologists of both 
ancient and modern times. 

ANIMALS FROM LIFE 
Illustrated. Cloth, 10 x 13 inches, $2.50. 

A natural history for the home and school. There are 
over a hundred half-tone pictures of animals, with anecdotes 
and descriptions. 

WATER BABIES 
By Cartes Krinestey. Special holiday edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

A special holiday edition has been prepared on an elab- 
orate e of this, one of the most charming stories for 
children ever written. The text has been liberally illus- 
trated, besides which there are eight full-page half-tone 
pictures and a specially designed cover. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL’S TRIP TO THE 
ORIENT AND AROUND THE WORLD 
By Curistine CoLtBRaNn. Illus. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 

Viewed with eyes that have not become satiated by pre- 
vious abematel tours, Miss Collbran’s impressions have all 
the freshness of youth, and her descriptions all the charm 


that characterizes a bright American girl. The work is 
profusely illustrated. 


TRUE BEAR STORIES 


By Joaquin MILLER. 


Illustrated in black and white and colors. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


In this book Mr. Miller has tried to show the bear as he is, not the traditional bear of the story-book. He has brought 
the distinctive features of the different bears before the reader so as to instruct as well as to interest. 


JUST ISSUED: 


THE WOMAN THAT’S GOOD 
By Harotp Ricnarp Vyrwnz, author of “The Girl 
in the Bachelors’ Flat,” ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
** A clever and fascinating tale.’’— Albany Times Union. 
UNCLE SAM ABROAD 
By J. E. Connor. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
A valuable book, treating on the foreign diplomatic and 
vonsular service of the United States. 
DOROTHY MARLOW 
By A. W. Marcumont, author of “By Right of 
Sword,” “A Dash fora Throne.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 





TWENTY YEARS IN EUROPE 
By S. H. M. Byers, author of “Switzerland and the 
Swiss,” “The Happy Isles,” ete.; former United 
States Consul-General to Italy and Switzerland. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, large 12mo, $1.50. 


PROTECTION AND PROGRESS 
By Joun P. Youne. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


BISHOP PENDLE 
By Ferecus Hume, author of “ Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” “The Harlequin Opal.” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE, PAST AND PRESENT 


A Complete, Comprehensive History, Compiled from the Latest and Most Authentic Resources, Maps and 
Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


REED’S PARLIAMENTARY RULES 
By Hon. Tuomas B. Reep. Cloth, 75 cents; leather, $1.25. 


A manual that will be found invaluable to all those connected in any way with public life or corporate bodies. It is 
recommended by President McKinley and other prominent men. 





Illustrated Holiday Catalogue sent on application. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, Chicago and New York 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. 
Illustrated with carefully authenticated portraits from public and private galleries, and reproduc- 
tions of contemporary prints in the British Museum and University of Ozford. Bound in dark-blue 
cloth, stamped in gold with the Cromwell coat-of-arms. 8vo, about 480 pages, 52 insets, $3.50. 
A$ a political leader himself —a Member of Parliament and an ex-Cabinet officer — the author is especially 
well qualified to write a political biography. And as a brilliant writer and speaker — one of the most 
eminent of the day —he brings to his task literary graces that lend a singular fascination to this study 
of the greatest man of action England has produced. The tercentenary of Cromwell’s birth has called 
forth many books and pamphlets, among which the first place will doubtless be accorded by the literary 
historian to Mr. Morley’s scholarly and convincing work. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES AND STORIES. 
A Memorial Edition with Two Hundred and Fifty Illustrations. 
A superb volume, prepared under the patronage of the Danish Government, and issued simultaneously 
in five countries. Imperial quarto, nearly 500 pages. Price, $5.00. 

THE approach of the centenary of the birth of the famous Danish story-teller is commemorated by the 

issue of a monumental edition of his best work, illustrated by the greatest living Danish artist, Hans 
Tegner. The preparation of these illustrations has oceupied eleven years, and the original pictures, after 
being exhibited in Paris, are to be shown in London, and later, probably, in New York. Their ultimate 
resting place will be the Copenhagen Museum. Mr, Edouard Detaille declares Mr. Tegner’s work to be a 
veritable national monument. The work will be issued in Denmark, France, Germany, England and America. 
For the English edition an entirely new translation has been made by Mr. Brekstad ; and Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who enjoyed the personal friendship of the poet, furnishes the introduction. The full-page pictures 
are wood-engravings, the smaller pictures being actinic reproductions of the artist’s work. 


NEW ISSUES IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES. 
Exquisite little books in stamped leather bindings, $1.00 each. 





EPICTETUS. 

Selections from the Discourses, with the Enchiri- 
dion, newly translated, by BENJAMIN E. Smita, from 
the Greek. There is a literary charm about the 
recorded sayings of the Roman stoic that is not 
present in all such handbooks, and the translator has 
successfully sought to preserve this quality. 


MOTIFS. 

By E. Scorr O’Connor. A volume of apothegms 
on life, love, friendship, death, and other vital themes, 
similar to the author’s earlier volume of “ Tracings” 
in the same series. In a characteristically clever 
introduction Miss Agnes Repplier pays a deserved 
tribute to the author’s talent for epigram. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS, AND OUR DOGS. 
By Jonn Brown. The gentle Scottish doctor, who had seen and remembered Scott and Christopher North, 
and was a friend of Thackeray, finds a sympathetic biographer in Mr. Andrew Lang, a brother Scot, whose 
“Dr. Brown” forms an introduction to these reprints of two famous and delightful stories. 


DR. NORTH AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Latest Book. 
ONE must have lived long and been born with keen faculties of observation and reflection to have laid by 
such stores of knowledge as Dr. Mitchell spreads before the reader of his work ; for while the tale is 
not, strictly speaking, autobiographical, it embodies much that has fallen within the writer’s own experience. 
A simple thread of romance gives unity to the record of walks and talks, but the character of the work is 
such that one may dip into it anywhere for a half hour’s mental refreshment. Decorative cover design, 
gold on green, 12mo, about 400 pages, $1.50. 


COLONIAL DAYS AND WAYS. 


By Helen Evertson Smith. 
A® entertaining description of life in the colony days, founded upon family letters, discovered in the garret 
of the Smith homestead at Sharon, Connecticut (built in 1765), and going back some two hundred years. 
Some of the interesting chapters describe early conditions in New York and in the manor houses along the 
Hudson River. With frontispiece drawing by Heury Fenn and decorations by T. Guernsey Moore. 8vo, 
350 pages, $2.50. 








FOR SALE BY ALL 
BOOKSELLERS 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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THE CRITIC’S SERIAL STORY 
THE CRITIC 


An Illustrated Monthly Review of Literature, Art, and Life. 
Yearly Subscription, $2.00; Per Number, 25 Cents. 


WITH the November number Tue Critic will begin the publication of a serial story 
by a writer new to American readers, but who, once introduced, is likely to remain 


as great a favorite here as he is in his own country. The name of this story is a most 
attractive one: 


THE FOREST SCHOOLMASTER 


The Author is 
PETER ROSSEGER 


And the authorized translator from the German original is Frances E. SKINNER. 


While the story of The Forest Schoolmaster deals largely with Nature, it is a study 
of Nature’s children as found in the far-away forests of Germany. It is believed to be 
largely autobiographical ; at any rate, the author has lived among the people of whom he 
writes, and knows them as no other man could. The story is original, powerful, and likely 

‘to attract the attention of those who read for something more than mere amusement. 

Tue Critic's readers are to be congratulated upon their good fortune in having this 
remarkable novel brought to their attention, and we are sure that its development will be 
eagerly awaited from month to month. 











With its January number Tue Critic will enter upon its twenty-first year. To cele- 
brate this interesting occasion it will be substantially enlarged, the size of the type 
page will be increased, and it will thereafter be printed in double columns. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the leading writers of America and England for contributions, 
and the editors predict that Tue Critic for 1901 will be a surprise and a delight to its 
readers. 





FOUR SPECIAL OFFERS 


to new subscribers ordering direct only from Tue Critic Co. 


The Bookman, an Illustrated The N. Y. Times Saturday 
Journal of Literature and Life, The two Review, a Weekly Review of The two 
peryear .. os. Tae for Books and Art, per year . . for 
The Critic, per year ~ ss 820 $2 50 | The Critic, peryear . 4 $2.00 
$4.00 ! 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Works. Sagamore 
Edition. 15 vols., regular price, per set, 
paper, $3.75; cloth, $7.50; half calf, $15. 

The above 15 vols., together (in paper, $ 
with The Critic, for one | 
year. . ° 


Sons of the Morning, by Eden 

Phillpotts, author of “Children The two 
2.00 of the Mist,” price . . . . $1. for 
in cloth, 5.00 The Critic, peryear. . . . 2. $2.50 
in half calf, 10.00 











G. P, PUTNAM’S. SONS, POBUSHERS, 27 © 2a 
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A FEW OF PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 








Historic Towns of 
the Southern States 


Edited by Lyman P. Powretx. With introduction by W. 
P. Trent. With about 175 illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.50. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
Historic Towns of New England 
160 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


Historic Towns of the Middle States 


135 illustrations. 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. Three volumes, in 
box, as a set, $10.50. 


Literary Hearthstones 
Studies of the Home-Life of Certain Writers and Thinkers 
By Marion Hartanp. Fully illustrated. 16mo, price per 


volume, $1.50. Put up in sets of two volumes, in box. 
Per set of 2 vols., $3.00. 


Second Series— Now Ready: 
Hannah More John Knox 


First Series — Previously Issued : 
Charlotte Bronte William Cowper 


Later Love Letters of a Musician 


Love Letters of a Musician 
(2 Volumes) 

By Myrt._e Reev. 16mo, gilt top, each $1.75. The two 
volumes as a set, in a box, full flexible crimson morocco, 
per set, $5.00. 

“The ecstasy of hope, the apathy of despair, alternate in these en- 
chanting letters, without one line of cynicism to mar the beauty of 
their effect.’ — Rochester Herald. 


The Life and Times 


of Omar Khayyam 
By E. Denison Ross, Professor of Persian in the University of 
London ; together with the text of *‘ The Rubaiyat ”’ in the 
version of Edward Fitzgerald (reprinted under arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Macmillan & Co.), and a biographical 
sketch of Fitzgerald, and a comprehensive and analytical 
commentary on his version by Mrs. Stephen Batson. 12mo. 
The Memoir of Professor Ross presents, first, a study of Persia 
during the lifetime of the poet, and, secondly, all the data which have 
thus far been collected from Oriental sources concerning Omar 
Khayyam himself. To this is added a list of writings of the poet. 


The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare 


Knickerbocker Edition. With 500 illustrations in outline by 
Frank Howarp, and 15 photogravure plates, as front- 
ispieces, reproduced from the famous Boydell gallery. 
15 vols.,16mo. Cloth, per set, $20.00; half vellum, per set, 
$25.00. 

Printed in clear brevier type, on deckle-edge paper of the best 
quality, and handsomely bound. Contains accurate, complete text, 
and adequate notes from the best sources for each play. Volumes 
handy and comfortable for use, but of sufficient size for the library 
shelf. The final volume of the set includes a full glossary, an index of 
characters, and several critical Essays on Shakespeare. 





The Cricket on the Hearth 
A Christmas Carol 


(2 Volames ) 

By Cuartes Dickens. An entirely new edition of these 
two famous Christmas stories. The set will contain 24 
full-page photogravures, and numerous other illustrations, 
from original designs by Frederick S. Coburn. 2 vols., 
8vo, each, $2.00. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Rip Van Winkle The Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
(2 Volames) 

By Wasuincton Irvinc. The two volumes contain 15 
full-page photogravures, and numerous text cuts. With 
title-page and borders in colors, 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, 
each, $1.75. Per set, $3.50. 


The Rossettis : 
Dante Gabriel and Christina 


By Exisasera Luraer Cary. With 27 illustrations in 
photogravure and other illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, 
$3.75. 

Following her volumes on Tennyson and Browning, Miss Cary has 
prepared a study of the Rossettis. The material at her command is so 
rich and varied that her volume will be found of the greatest interest 
to lovers of poetry and of art. A peculiar interest attaches to the fact 
that several of the photogravures are copies of paintings that have not 
heretofore been reproduced. 


COMPANION VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Tennyson: His Homes, His Friends, His Work 
With 22 photogravure illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.75. 


Browning: Poet and Man 
With 29 photogravure illustrations. Large 8vo, gilt top, $3.75. 


Twelve Great Actors 


Twelve Great Actresses 
(2 Volumes) 

By Epwarp Rosinxs, author of ** Echoes of the Playhouse,”’ 
ete. Two volumes, containing together 23 photogravure 
and 20 halftone illustrations. Sold separately, each, 
$2.50; 2 vols. in a box. Per set, $5.00. 

The Actors are: Davip Garrick, Jonn Paitie KemBie, 
Epmounp Kray, Junius Brutus Boors, Epwin Forrest, 
CHARLES MAcREADY, CHARLES J. Matuews, Epwin Boors, 
Cuarues A. Fecuter, Wituiam E. Burton, Epwarp A. 
Soruern, Lester WALLACK. 

The Actresses are: ANNE Bracecirnpie, ANNE OLD- 
FIELD, Pea Worrineton, Mrs. Aninotron, Mrs. Sippons, 
Dora Jorpan, Perpita Rosinson, Fanny KEMBLE, 
sa, CHaRLtorTre CusHMAN, ADELAIDE NEILSON, 

ISTORI. 


The Complete Works 


of Lord Macaulay 

Knickerbocker Edition. With introduction by Epwarp P. 

Cuenery, A.M., Professor of European History in the 

University of Pennsylvania. Printed from a new font of 

clear type, on paper of the best quality, and handsomely 

bound. 20 vols., 12mo, containing over 300 photogravure 
and other illustrations. Per set, $30.00. 








27 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Paris Exposition, 1900, Highest Award. 
The Grand Prize for Bookbinding and Oxford India Paper. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


REFERENCE. CONCORDANCE. 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford 
India Paper. 
The Dial, Chicago, says of the Oxford India Paper edition: ‘The climax of Bible-making. 1624 
pages in the compass of an inch. A marvelous piece of book-making on India paper.” 


Sunday-School Magazine says: “The publishers have just brought out an edition with revised 
helps, which again puts this work clearly in advance of all others. It is a great Biblical library in one 
volume. In no volume on earth is there such a display in similar compass.” 























READY NOVEMBER 1. 


THE OXFORD TWO-VERSION BIBLE 


WITH REFERENCES 


Large Type Edition. 


Being the Authorized Version, with the difference of the Revised Version printed in the margins, so 
that both texts can be read from the same page. Size, 8}x5jx{. Printed on fine white and the famous 
Oxford India Papers. 














THE 


Oxford Elongated Red Rubric Editions 


PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


THE GEM OF ALL EDITIONS. 
Beautifully printed on fine white and the famous Oxford India Paper. 


Beyond question these surpass anything ever produced in America or England, and are triumphs of 
beautiful clear printing and exquisite bookmaking. They are printed on the Oxford fine white paper, and 
also on the world-famous Oxford India Paper, the secret of which is known to only three living persons. 











For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
Oxford University Press (4nsx) 91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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John Lane's Announcements 








The Greatest Novel of American 


Political Life is 


A Charming Love-Story 
The 


Senator North | Cardinal’s Snuff-Box 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
22d Thousand 


PRICE . . . $1.50 
At all Booksellers 


Flowers of Parnassus 


Square 16mo (5} x4}), gilt top. Bound in cloth, 
50 cents net ; bound in leather, 75 cents net. 
Vol. I.—GRAY’S ELEGY AND ODE ON A 
DISTANT PROSPECT OF ETON COLLEGE 
With Twelve Illustrations by J. T. Friedenson. 

Vol. Il.—THE STATUE AND THE BUST. 
By Robert Browning. With Nine Illustrations 
by Philip Connard. 

Vol. Ill.— MARPESSA. By Stephen Phillips. 
With Seven Illustrations by Philip Connard. 
Vol. IV.—THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With Eight Illustra- 

tions by Percy Bulcock. 

Vol. V.— THE NUT-BROWN MAID. A New 
Version by F. B. Money-Coutts. With Illus- 
trations by Herbert Cole. 

Vol. VI.—LYCIDAS. By John Milton. 
Illustrations by A. Hugh Fisher. 

Vol. VIl.—THE DAY DREAM. By Alfred 
Tennyson. With Seven Illustrations by Amelia 
Bauerle. 

Vol. Vill.—A BALLADE UPON A WEDDING. 
By Sir John Suckling. With Illustrations by 
Herbert Cole. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


With 


By HENRY HARLAND 
40th Thousand 


PRICE .. . $1.50 
At all Booksellers 


The Lover’s Library 
Size, 5423 inches. 

Bound in Cloth. Price, 50 cents net. 
Bound in Leather. Price, 75 cents net. 
Vol. I._THE LOVE POEMS OF SHELLEY. 
Vol. 1l.—THE LOVE POEMS OF BROWNING. 

Vol. 11l.—THE SILENCE OF LOVE. 
By Edmond Holmes. 
Vol.IV._THE CUPID AND PSYCHE of 
Apuleius in English. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


THE WorKs OF GEORGE 
BoRROW 
18mo, 6x3} inches. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents 


net each. Green lambskin, gilt top, $1 net 
per volume. 


Vol. 1I.—LAVENGRO. 

Vol. Il.—ROMANY RYE. 

Vol. Ill. THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 
Vol. 1V.— WILD WALES. 

Vol. V.— THE ZINCALI. 


For Catalogue of other Fall Books, address 
JOHN LANE, Publisher, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A WOMAN TENDERFOOT 


By GRACE GALLATIN SETON-THOMPSON 
Mrs. Seton-Thompson, who aecompanied her husband, the famous artist-author, upon many of the trips 
wherein he gathered material for his wild-animal books, has presented in this volume the woman’s side of 
these expeditions, and has given specific advice for women on dress, outfit, etc. The book-making is delightful, 
the title-page, cover, and general arrangement being designed by the author, and the illustrations supplied 


by Ernest Seton-Thompson, G. Wright, E. M. Ashe, and G. N. Wright. 


(Price, $2.00.) 





THE BEST FICTION 


THE LANE THAT 
HAD NO TURNING 
By GILBERT PARKER 
inal cognested series of sre 
ries culmina ina e novel- 
ette of Pontion (Price $1.30.) 
THE STICKIT 
MINISTER’S WOOING 
By S. R. CROCKETT 
A collection of stories making a 
book which takes an abiding hold upon 
one. (10th thousand. Price, $1.50.) 


ON THE WING OF OCCASIONS 
By a CHANDLER HARRIS 
Deals with the ‘Unwritten History”’ 

of the Civil War. (Illustrated. $1.50.) 
THE LADY OF DREAMS 

By UNA L. SILBERRAD 


The dramatic story of an_ unique 
eal. in the — quarter of London. 


month. 


not wired. 


IN HOSTILE RED 
By J. A. ALTSHELER 


A stirring and exciting romance of 
the Monmouth Campaign. (Price $1.50.) 





The World’s 
Work 


A short cut to what is most 
important and interesting each 


The type and page are large ; 
the illustrations many. 
It is sewed like a book, and 


It covers everything of con- 
temporaneous interest. 


Sample Copy sent Free upon 
application. 

Yearly subscription, $3.00. 

Price, 25 cents a number. 


NEW BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 


THROUGH THE FIRST 
ANTARCTIC NIGHT 
By F. A. COOK, M.D. 

The first great contribution in our 
own time to the literature of Antarctic 
exploration. (Illustrations, 4 colors, over 
100 black and white. Price, $5.00 net.) 

NEWEST ENGLAND 
By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 
A standard book on the great de- 


velopment of popular government in 
Australasia. (Illustrated. Price, $2.50.) 


MEMOIRS OF 
COUNTESS POTOCKA 
An unusually vivacious and attract- 
ive volume of biographical interest. 
(Illustrated. Price, $3.50.) 
GOLF DON’TS 
By H. L. FITZ PATRICK 
A practical volume of advice on all 
sorts of matters connected with the 
game. (Price, $1.00 net.) 








A WOMAN OF YESTERDAY 
By CAROLINE A. MASON 
A tale of religious experience, introducing the Mission- 
ary Problem. ( $1.50.) 
LORD JIM 
By JOSEPH CONRAD 
An intensely human story. (Price, $1.50.) 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


THE WILD ANIMAL PLAY 
By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 
A charming little drama of the “ critters’? who have 
become our personal friends through the author’s books. 
(Illustrations and music. Price, 50 cents. ) 
UNDER THE GREAT BEAR 
By KIRK MUNROE 
A story of adventure in Labrador and the Arctic Sea. 
(Illustrated. Price, $1.25.) 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TOM-BOY 
By JEANNETTE L. GILDER 
An ideal book for — (lustrated by Florence Scovel 
Shinn. (Price, $1.25. 
OLD SONGS sen YOUNG AMERICA 
and illustrated in color by B. Ost 
mocined trike Forsyth. (Medio and waste. Pee face) 
BOY’S BOOK OF EXPLORATIONS 
By TUDOR JENKS 
Stories of the heroes of travel and discovery in Africa, 
Asia, and Australia, (Illustrated. Price, $2.00.) 





THE CENTURY BOOK OF GARDENING 
Edited by E. F. COOK 
A beautiful book, going into the care and development 
of life in the flower-garden. (Illustrations, 700. $7.50 net.) 
CHURCH FOLKS 
By DR. JOHN WATSON (‘lan Maclaren’) 
Specific advice on a great many points connected with 
the minister and his congregation. (Price, $1.25.) 
THE LAWYER’S ALCOVE 
By INA RUSSELLE WARREN 
Over 100 of the best poems by, of, and for lawyers. 
(Price, cloth, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00.) 
SONGS OF THE OLD SOUTH 
By HOWARD WEEDEN 
Contains 24 and drawings of the ‘Old 
Time” Southern negro. (Illustrated. Price, $1.50 net.) 
THE MAN WITH THE HOE AND OTHER 
POEMS 
By EDWIN MARKHAM 
A edition qr yuh Howard Pyle. (About 
wo dcr ie gona 7 omens PF 
LIFE OF HENRY GEORGE 
By HENRY GEORGE, Jr. 


A dignified record of a most impressive and extraordi- 
ay man. (Library Edition, octavo, 16 illustrations, $2.50 
Popular Edition, 8 illustrations, price, $1.50 net.) 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Square, East, New York 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
LATEST BOOKS 














NEW NOVELS. 
JUST READY. Each, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE Sort SIDE. THE BENNETT TwWINs. A BREAKER 
By. Henry James, By Grace M. Hurp. OF LAwWSs. 
Author of “‘The Two Magics,” ete. Herald” ee ee ee By W. Perr-Rivez. 
READY NOVEMBER 1. Each, Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
RICHARD YEA AND NAY. IN THE PALACE Wuo Goes THERE? 


By Maurice Hewxerr, suthor of peptiae pace oy KING. tye Story of a Spy in the Civil War. 
“The Forest Lovers.” A story of py ¥. Manion CRAWFORD, author of By 
Richard Coeur de Lion. “* Via Crucis,’’ ete. B. K. Benson. 


READY NOVEMBER 8. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE HOsTs OF THE LorD. 
By Fiona Annie Street, author of ‘On the Face of the W ” ete 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUMES IN THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY. Each, halif-leather, $1.25. 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE GOVERNMENT IN SWITZERLAND. 


UNITED STATES, 1846-1861. By Jonny Martin Vincent. 
By Jesse Macy, author of “‘ The English Constitution.” Revised and enlarged. 





AMERICA’S ECONOMIC SUPREMACY. THE VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


By Brooxs Apams, author of “The Laws of Civilization Its Rise, Its Growth, and Its Fall. 
and Decay,’’ ete. $1.25. By W. Carew Hazurr 
Two volumes. 8vo. $12.00. 


FLORENCE. — r THE ATTACHE AT PBKING. 
By E. J. Garpyer, in the series aad Sa By A. B. Freeman Mrrrorp, author of “Tales of Old 
. $1.75. Japan,”’ ete, $2.00. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
For the Little Ones. NOW READY. For all who read Fairy Tales. 
THE DREAM Fox ALONG THE REIGN 
Story Book. FRENCH BYWAYS, OF KING HERLA. 


By Maser Oscoop Wricut, author By Currron Jonnson. By Wru1aM Cawron. 


of “Tommy Anne,” etc. Fully illustrated from hotogrante b Delightful fairy stories, i Movteeted & in 
Cloth, sm. 4to, $1.50 net. the author. ° 28. colors and quaint drawings. $2.00 


Each, Illustrated, $2.50. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 
Illustrated edition, with views of the castle, garden, and babies. Uniform with the new “ Elizabeth.” 
READY NOVEMBER 1. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, THE RULERS OF THE SOUTH: 
POET, DRAMATIST, AND MAN. SICILY, CALABRIA, AND MALTA. 
By Hamuton W. Mase, author of ** Under the Trees,”’ a & F. Manion CRAWFORD, author of ‘*‘ Ave Roma Immor- 
ete. With about 100 illustrations. $6.00. is.”’ Freely illustrated. Two vols. $6.00 net. 
Send for a circular of a limited edition. Send for a circular of the large-paper edition. 


READY NOVEMBER 8. Each, Cloth, $2.50. 
STAGE COACH A KENTUCKY CARDINAL 


AND TAVERN Days. AND AFTERMATH. 
By Auice Morse Eartez. By James Lane ALLEN. 
Illustrated from photographs, gathered by the author. One Volume. Illustrated by Hue Tuomson. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW Books 





“A SPLENDID ACHIEVEMENT” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART 


A Story of the West 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
The New York Mail and Express says: 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


“Mr. Garland gives us as true a historical 


novel as any of the Colonial period or the days of the War for Independence. He presents 


the dignity of the life and its service to the nation. 


‘The Eagle’s Heart’ is a splendid 


achievement, lifted above the rank and file of creditable work by the larger outlook, the 
deeper insight that differentiates the art of fiction from the mere gift of writing novels.” 





MISS FOWLER'S NEW BOOK. 
CUPID’S GARDEN 
A Volume of Fiction. By Extten THorNEYCROFT 
Fow er, author of “ The Farringdons,” ete. 12mo, 
cloth, with new ww of the author, $1.50. 


This volume Redons” in author of ** Isabel Carnaby,” 
and “ The F ” in a new light as the mistress of 
according to French rather than 

situation, an incident full of signifi- 

cance beneath the ‘surface, a contrast, becomes in her hands 

a @ theme for a charming little tale which may move the 
reader to real emotion, or to delight in the writer’s humor. 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE 
A Romance. By Max Pemsperton. Uniform with 
“ Kronstadt” and “The Phantom Army.” LIilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Pemberton’ u's romance, which is fall of life and vivid 
in its unflagging interest, shows perhaps the high 


est mark 
which he has reached in his ul career as a romancer. 


THE INDIVIDUAL 
A Study of Life and Death 
By Professor N. S. SHAuER, of Harvard University. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF THE ALPHABET 
By Epwarp CLopp. A new volume in Appletons’ 
Library of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, 
cloth, 40 cents. 
Second Edition. 
THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE 
A Romance. By E. Hovan, author of “The Story 
of the Cowboy.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


CLEARING HOUSES 
Their History, Methods, and Administration 
By James G. CANNON, Vice-President of the Fourth 
National Bank of the City of New York. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


“ Very full and at the same time interesting, it ry not require 
financial training to read the book and 





THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER 
By General G. A. Forsyta, U. S. Army (retired). 
Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. A new volume in 
the Story of the West Series, edited by Ripley 
Hitehcock. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The purpose of this book, written by a gallant officer 


who has been a of what he writes, is to picture the 
American soldier Tn the life of exploration, reconnoissances, 


setaltiehing pene. with hostile oc which has a 


large a part of the ome *s active work for a hundred years. 
To this work General F furnishes ive and 


ie ere the — of the soldier, the 
= a ke aa rr’ his relation to politics 
the mili the manner in which he 


vent erty ox teh at =. outset of real war from 
the inception of the Government. 


THE BRASS BOTTLE 

A Romance. By F. Anstey, author of “ Vice 
Versa,” etc. 12mo, cloth, with frontispiece, $1.50. 
“The Brass Bottle,’”’ the forthcoming romance b 
Auster, the brilliant author of ** Vice Vers&”’ and 

Tinted Venus,”’ shows the author in his happiest vein. 

The story is an imaginative romance full 

d ly extravagant situations. 


** A book which will be read.” 
COMMODORE PAUL JONES 
By Crrus Townsenp Brapy, author of “ Reuben 
James,” “For the Freedom of the Seas,” “The 
Grip of Honor,” ete. A new volume in the Great 
Commanders Series, edited by General James Grant 
Wilson. 12mo, cloth, with photogravure portrait 


of quaint conceits 


ool isn good biography, and 
and 


NEW AND FINAL EDITION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES 


By Hexsert Spencer. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Of this definitive edition the London Times 
at the ‘ First Principles 


other. gifts, of } ons, 
some never before possessed by any philosophical 


Sree. 
PATH AND GOAL 
A Novel. By Apa CamBripGe. No. 293, Appletons’ 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 
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CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


The death of Charles Dudley Warner, on 
the nineteenth of October, removed a conspic- 
uous figure from the rapidly-thinning ranks of 
our older authors, causing heartfelt grief to 
the thousands of his personal acquaintances 
and the tens of thousands of his friendly read- 
ers. Among our men of letters, the oldest 
group now represented among the living is 
the one which was born in the third decade of 
the century, and to that group Mr. Warner 
belonged. It was a notable set of men, for it 
included among the dead such names as Park- 
man, Curtis, Boker, Taylor, Frothingham, 
White, Child, Winthrop, Read, Hayne, and 
Johnston, and still happily includes among the 
living the honored names of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mr. Charles G. Leland, 
Mr. Richard H. Stoddard, Mr. Henry C. Lea, 
Mr. Charles Eliot Norton, and Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell. With the last-named of these men 
Mr. Warner was exactly contemporary, hav- 
ing 1829 for the year of his birth. 

Mr. Warner’s long and busy career in- 
cluded many things besides literature in its. 
activities, and for some time, at least, the pur-_ 
suit of letters was rather an incidental occu- 
pation than a chosen vocation. Born in 
Massachusetts, he was educated in New York, 
and was graduated from Hamilton in 1851. 
Meanwhile, he had been a druggist’s assistant 
and a post-office clerk, and was ambitious to 
become a Congressman. He went to Missouri 
with a surveyor’s party, returned to civilization 
to study law at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and then practiced his profession in Chi- 
cago. Just before the Civil War he was 
invited to an editorial position by his friend, 
Mr. Joseph R. Hawley of the Hartford 
Press.” When Mr. Hawley took the field, 
his young assistant was left in charge of the 
paper, which afterwards became merged in the 
Hartford “ Courant,” with Mr. Warner as one 
of the owners. This journalistic connection 
was continued through the rest of his life, 
although he freed himself from the routine 
work in his later years. 

Mr. Warner’s graduation from journalism 
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into literature may be said to date from the 
publication, in 1870, of ‘My Summer in a 
Garden.” This book consisted of sketches 
that had been written for the * Courant,” and 
which achieved instant success when they ap- 
peared in book form. Even the English public 
was won, and the “ Quarterly Review ” said of 
the book that “Charles Lamb might have 
written it if he had had a garden.” This vol- 
ame was soon followed by “ Saunterings,” 
* Backlog Studies,” “ Baddeck and That Sort 
of Thing,” “ Being a Boy,” “ In the Wilder- 
ness,” *“* My Winter on the Nile,” and “ In the 
Levant,” all published during the seventies, 
besides a share in the writing of “‘ The Gilded 
Age.” The essay, descriptive or sentimental, 
had become his favorite form of composition, 
and he infused into these books no small 
amount of genial humor and delicate criticism 
of things and scenes, of men and books. At 
a later period, his essay-writing was done 
chiefly for “ Harper’s Magazine,” in whose 
pages he held monthly discourse for many 
years — the sort of writing which we find in 
his two small volumes, “ As We Were Say- 
ing” and “As We Go.” As editor of the 
«“ American Men of Letters” series, he dis- 
played good judgment in his selection of writ- 
ers, and himself undertook the biography of 
Irving, which is one of the most satisfactory 
volumes of the collection. He was the nom- 
inal editor of the “ Library of the World’s 
Best Literature,” although his brother, Mr. 
_ George H. Warner, shouldered most of the 
detail of this editorial undertaking. His for- 
eign travels, illustrated by two titles already 
given, are still further recorded in the pages 
of “A Roundabout Journey,” but, on the 
whole, he preferred the investigation of his 
own country to his European saunterings, and 
his numerous trips through different regions 
of the United States bore fruit in such books 
as “Their Pilgrimage,” “On Horseback,” 
“Our Italy,” and “Studies in the South and 
West.” 

Charming as are these many volumes of 
essays and impressions de voyage, we are in- 
clined to believe that Mr. Warner made his 
most enduring contribution to literature when 
he wrote, during the last ten years of his life, 
the series of three novels which provide so 
suggestive a portrayal of what American life 
has become in its older centres of civilization, 
and in these latter days of frenzied commercial- 
ism and pitiful social ideals. “A Little Journey 
in the World,” “The Golden House,” and 





“That Fortune,” make up a sort of novel. 
trilogy which will always have deep interest as 
a set of social documents, and which comes 
near to the high-water mark of American 
fiction. There is in these books a riper thought 
and a deeper humanity than were wont to 
characterize the author’s earlier writings ; if 
they are lacking in the quality that goes to the 
making of the best class of novels, it is because 
they are essentially the product of the critical 
rather than of the creative intellect. But their 
mellow optimism, and their persistent exalta- 
tion of ideals of conduct that have gone too 
much out of fashion of late years, give these 
three novels a place all but the highest in our 
fiction, and set a worthy crown upon the activ- 
ities of a long and helpful life. 

Mr. Warner was what is known as a public- 
spirited man. His energies were enlisted in 
behalf of many good causes, from abolition to 
prison reform, from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund to the Park Commission of his adopted 
city. Many topics of education and social 
science engaged both his pen and his tongue, 
for he was a ready public speaker, at once 
genial and forcible in the presentation of what- 
ever cause might have enlisted his convictions. 
The city of Chicago remembered him as a 
young lawyer in the fifties, and welcomed him 
upon his many subsequent visits. And the 
Twentieth Century Club of this city is proud 
of the fact that he was the first speaker to 
address its members, when it was organized 
eleven years ago. The place which his death 
has left vacant in oar literary life will not 
easily be filled, and the circles that may know 
his living presence no more will long hold his 
personality in affectionate remembrance. 








THE MADISON LIBRARY. 


The capital city of Wisconsin was busy, week 
before last, with a peculiarly interesting celebration. 
The great library building, which has been in 
process of erection for several years, was formally 
opened for the use of students, and its dedication 
to the service of scholarship was signalized by fitting 
ceremonies, including a masterly address by Mr. 
Charles Francie Adams, the chosen guest of the 
oceasion. This building, which embodies the most 
advanced principles of library construction, is the 
joint property of the State University and the 
State Historical Society, and provides suitable 
shelter for the collections of both institutions — 
collections which comprise in the neighborhood of 
three hundred thousand bound volumes and pam- 
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phlets, exceptionally rich in materials for the study 
of American history. The building itself takes its 

in the front rank of what we may call the 
second group of library structures. It is not to be 
compared for cost or dimensions with the Library 
of Congress, or with the Public Libraries of Boston 
and Chicago, or with the great Publie Library 
which New York will have in due course of time. 
But among university libraries, its position is prob- 
ably second only to the building which Columbia 
University owes to the munificence of its President. 
At all events, it is a noble structure, and its posses- 
sion may well be a matter of civic pride to the 
commonwealth which has borne the cost of its 
erection. 

The special note of the Madison dedication was 
historical, and this emphasis is fully justified both 
by the fact that the department of history is one of 
the strongest in the University, and by the fact that 
the State Historical Society claims about two-thirds 
of the collection of books now permanently housed. 
We may say further that it was to American his- 
tory, rather than to history in general, that the 
building was dedicated, and, if it be not invidious 
to mention names, that it stands in some measure 
as @ monument to the distinguished services ren- 
dered to this department of American scholarship 
by Professor Frederick J. Turner of the University 
and President Reuben G. Thwaites of the Histor- 
ical Society. To these men, and to the scholars 
who, in other centres of learning, have for the past 
quarter-century been engaged in examining the 
materials of American history, much gratitude is 
due ; for they have bestowed upon their subject a 
dignity in which it was previously lacking, and have 
made it a new force in the educational and intel- 
lectual life of our nation. 








TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
IN THE CLOSING QUARTER OF THE CENTURY. 


Among those who lead the strenuous life — 
which seems to mean strenuously blowing one’s 
own horn as it has never been done before, at least 
not since the Jews toppled over the walls of a city 
with the sounding of their trumpets — among 
these it is easy to award the victor’s crown. 
Superior strenuousness tells instantly, and gets its 
reward. But the contests of literature are not 
to be decided off-hand. Contemporary fame is 
usually temporary fame; and a quarter-century is 
too short a time for forming a safe opinion. The 
contemporary critic, indeed, has a task not unlike 
that of Joan D'Arc, when she was brought into 
the throng of kingly-attired courtiers and bidden 
distinguish the true king. One should be a prophet, 
or inspired, to attempt the business. It is much 
easier to try to point out some of the tendencies of 
the literature under review, to show what material 
it has dealt with, and in what spirit. 

The death of Lowell may perhaps be taken as 





the sign of dismissal of our great literary 

He was of the giant race before the flood. He was 
the rear-guard of our Grand Army of poets and 
thinkers which for awhile conquered and possessed 
the somewhat frozen waste of American life. He 
was the last, or almost the last, of the men of im- 
agination, and he survived on a good while into 
the time of the men of fact. In one or two of his 
latest essays, he seems in a rather puzzled way to 
be trying to get his bearings in the new and alien 
world around him. A few inheritors of the old 
faith remain— Mr. Stedman, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. 
Aldrich, and Mr. Gilder ; but they have been unable 
to make head against the powers that thrust even 
Lowell into something like literary obscurity in his 
final years. 

In his essay on Gray, Lowell remarks that there 
was a spiritual east-wind blowing in that writer’s 
time, under which no poet could flower. The last 
quarter-century in American literature is like a 
piece of the English eighteenth century dropped 
into ours. There is the same subsidence of passion, 
the same treatment of imagination as a sort of a 
poor-relation whom it were dangerous to encourage, 
the same turning from philosophy to fact. The 
English eighteenth century took long cooling 
draughts of skepticism and rational Theism, to 
soothe the fever in its blood and lay the ghosts in 
its brain. We have had the anaconda feast of 
Evolution to make us lethargic and comfortable. 
Both epochs are notable for the refusal to be 
bothered with the mysterious and unknown, and 
for their cheerful facing of the workaday world. 
For religion—the intense and possibly selfish 
passion for saving one’s own soul —they both sub- 
stituted politics and philanthropy — the lively 
interest in keeping alive and directing the bodies 
of our neighbors. Solitude on the mountain heights 
has seemed to both ages a little ridiculous, and 
society in the cities more suited to their turn of 
mind. 

The chief note in eighteenth century literature 
was humor; and this is paralleled by our recent 
work. In neither case is it humor of the world- 
shaking sort, the humor which Socrates must have 
had in mind when he said that the tragic and comic 
poet should be one. Rather it is the humor of 
hearty good-sense, of gentle irony, or of almost 
apologetic satire. It has produced the books of 
that Daily Life which FitzGerald found so insuf- 
ferable in practice. Pope and Johnson and Gold- 
smith and Jane Austen are great apostles of the 
religion of common-sense — the doctrine of houses 
with roofs to them, and clothes without holes in 
them, and a working code of morals; and s0, 
allowing for differences of time and talent, are Mr. 
Howells and Mr. James. The literature of common- 
sense is sound and wholesome enough — but it 
is a trifle obvious. We all know that we must 
work or starve, and that we have got to be toler- 
ably good or the police will get us. Surely the 
main use of art and literature is to lift man up — 
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intoxicate him, and make him forget the curse of 
Adam. We want to be taken out of ourselves — 
or, rather, we want to realize our better selves of 
which we are conscious; and so we sympathize far 
more with the exceptional than with the common- 
place. This natural instinct has been sadly starved 
by our late literature. Mr. Howells has exiled the 
Exceptional Character from bis novels, and pursued 
him with fury in his criticism. It is a striking tes- 
timony to his foree, that he has compelled us to 
accept the trivial and uninteresting as important. 
Partly the tendency of the times was with him, 
partly his unceasing polemic compelled attention, 
and partly the ease and lightness of his work won 
conviction. He is, indeed, the most easily read 
author of the day. And Mr. James is the cleverest. 
The mania of cleverness is in him more than in 
Mr. Meredith. For my part, I never realized that 
human nature was so complex and subtle, that the 
average citizen or ordinary baggage in muslin car- 
ried about with them such immeasurable meaning. 
After puzzling over Mr. James’s hieroglyphics, 
there is something to be said for the old black-and- 
white treatment of human nature. 

If these two novelists have been the Cabinet 
Ministers of our recent literature, Mr. Bret Harte 
has been the Leader of the Opposition. Humor is his 
characteristic, too; or else his delight in wild scenes 
and characters, his ability to mould in the round 
his hunks of human nature and original sin, might 
have lifted him to the heights of tragedy or romance. 
Humor is of course the essence of Mr. Stockton’s 
art, a humor of queer contorted common-sense. 
Mr. Cable is another humorist, and perhaps the 
most artistic of all, unless Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
matches him. This last writer’s “Colonel Carter” 
is worthy of a place on the shelf with the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Mr. Page is a humorist with pathos, 
and Mr. Joel Chandler Harris a humorist with pro- 
fundity. Mr. Chambers is an artist-humorist of 
exquisite gifts. Humor which recurs so persistently 
in all these writers has become a profession to a 
legion of others whom it is needless toname. Their 
work is almost the least satisfactory product of 
American energy. It is funny, it is grotesque, it 
is rib-tickling ; but it is, after all, only the supreme 
effort of the clown with the horse-collar. One feels 
that the dignity of human nature is violated by it. 
A good deal of Mark Twain's earlier work was of 
this type, and in fact he might almost be credited 
with or accused of originating it. But the creator 
of the immortal “ Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry 
Finn ” has soared far above his imitators, and given 
us classics of pure delight. 

A second note of the eighteenth century was the 
predominance of historical writing. The greatest 
history since the ancients, the best biography in the 
world, and some of the best memoirs, were the 
product of that time. This historic activity ‘is 
equalled in quantity, if not in quality, in recent 
American literature. Dr. Fiske, Professor Me- 
Master, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Bancroft, and others, have 





reared monuments of industry and research as im- 
posing in mass and extent as the pyramids or the 
Great Wall of China. I must frankly confess that 
I have only the slightest acquaintance with these 
spacious and minute works. What knowledge I 
have of them leads me to think them chronicles 
rather than histories. Their authors give every- 
thing. None of them has the courage and cheerful 
good heart of Gibbon, who was capable of saying, 
“Nothing important happened in this century,” or 
“The fourth, fifth, and sixth crusades were only 
repetitions of the first, second, and third.” I am 
willing to allow our historians every merit in the 
world save that of felicity of subject. Two of 
America’s earlier historians, Prescott and Parkman, 
fell heir to themes which must always thrill and 
fascinate. That so much can be said for the re- 
corders of our last hundred and fifty years, is more 
than doubtful. America wears Benjamin Franklin 
in her disposition; “Poor Richard” has made a 
continent prosaic. It is not that we have lacked 
great deeds and great men; on the contrary, it is 
because we have had a certain level prosperity of 
luck in both, that single figures and actions are left 
without relief. There is a story of a man who lost 
his shadow. America is in somewhat like case. 
The want of any shading in the popular presenta- 
tion of the protagonists of our history has long been 
felt. Professor McMaster a good while ago gave 
Franklin a judicious touch of black, and recent 
memoir writers have eagerly followed suit. The 
Real Franklin, the Real Penn, the Real Lafayette, 
have been presented to us. The authors of these 
studies have cut out and fitted to their heroes the 
most artistic shadows in graduated tints. But 
somehow they do not seem to succeed. One seems 
still to see the old heroes going about in their pre- 
vious ghost-like state, and anxiously inquiring of 
each other, “Have you seen my shadow lately?” 
or, “Is my halo on straight?” Absolute uncon- 
scious delight in human nature in all its manifesta- 
tions is the first law of creative art. Historians 
are mostly bad artists because they have to praise 
or blame. Possibly our new school of historic ro- 
mance is to do for American history what Shake- 
speare and Scott did for England. 

Our recent period again resembles the eighteenth 
century in its interest in education. Cold epochs 
always believe in education and training. When 
men’s blood is hot with passion, when their brains 
are flushed with poetry and their lives filled with 
romance, they can educate themselves. The ten- 
dency of our education has been toward the con- 
crete, the real, the practical; we have shunned the 
abstract and the universal. There are not lacking 
signs that educators see they have gone too far, 
that they have been training parts of men rather 
than complete ones, that instead of making each 
man a world in himself they are making him an 
insignificant part of the world without. We may 
not get back to the humanities and the categories as 
a basis of education, but some synthesis will come. 
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Another note of our literature has been disper- 
sion. I might say democracy, — but democracy is 
a queer thing, and comes out where it is least ex- 
pected, and is missed where it is most looked for. 
There was more democracy in the court of Louis 
XIV. than in the rich bourgeois circles of America. 
But dispersion — the lack of any central authority, 
of any place of congregation for authors, or any 
permanent types of humanity for them to repre- 
sent, —has been a very marked feature of our 
time. Every nook of the land has been searched 
for local color, every dialect has been phorographed, 
and many of our writers have seemed to think that 
all that was necessary for originality was a new 
dislocation of language or a delineation of novel 
erudity of human nature. 

Humor, historical study, education, and local 
exploitation, — these seem to me the main lines our 
literature has followed for the last quarter century. 
The note of great poetry has been unsounded, or 
at least unheard. It may be that some of the many 
claimants to the laurel crown will yet make good 
their title. One of them, indeed, Sydney Lanier, has 
friends who would place him with our best. I can- 
not agree with this estimate. There are goed lines 
in “The Marshes of Glynn,” and some bird-like 
movements in his lyrics, but nothing extraordinary, 
and I think it is safe to say that there are twenty 
contemporary verse-writers who have done more 
and better in poetry than Lanier. No phrase of 
his has passed into general circulation — no poem 
of his has haunted the mind of the world; and he 
has had no imitators or parodists. He has been 
dead long enough for those phenomena which 
follow great poetry to appear. They have not ap- 
peared, and I must enter a caveat against his claim. 
His book on “ The Science of English Verse” is 
equally unsatisfactory. Music and the rhythm of 
verse are alike subject to the laws of motion or 
vibration — and so is everything else, as far as we 
ean find out; but that poetry, the most comprehen- 
sive of the arts, is a sub-species of music, as Lanier 
would imply, is a far-fetched fancy. Rowland 
Sill’s most melancholy and musical verse has great 
charm; and some of Emily Dickinson’s rugged 
rhythms, with their gleams of profound insight and 
their revelation of a personality almost as strong 
and strange as Emily Bronte’s, are like to live. 

Good and sound and of excellent workmanship 
is the great mass of recent American literature ; 
but as the idealist gazes on it he seems to see the 
vision of a great strand whereon some tempest has 
driven a fleet of deeply-laden ships. Everything for 
human needs is strewn about — food and raiment, 
and tools, and precious objects. And many of the 
ships are seaworthy; but no flood comes and no 
wind rises to waft them off the sand. The agitating 
power of poetry, the tempestuous stir of great ideas, 
are wanting to make the fleet march again in tri- 
umph over the deep. 

There have been times when the things of the 
mind or soul were dominant in the world and drew 





all the other affairs of life after them. They are 
certainly not dominant now. We are industrial, 
we are commercial, but we are not religious or 
artistic. Yet we are very well satisfied with our 
civilization, and are wanting, with our English 
cousins, to impese it on the rest of the world. The 
rest of the world does not admire it as much as we 
do. The magnificent challenge of the Boers to the 
British Empire, and the stand of our own purchased 
but recalcitrant Filipino subjects, show that our 
civilization of industrialism and commercialism is 
not satisfactory or desirable to those peoples. Our 
civilization of industrialism and commercialism will 
probably prevail over them. It may prevail over 
the whole of the world. But the end of its empire 
is ennui —such ennui as fell upon the Romans 
when the few ideals of that prosaic race faded and 
they were left with nothing but their conquests and 


their riches. Cuartes Lronarp Moore. 








COMMUNICATION. 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POETS. 
(To the Editor of Ta Drat.) 

In the current issue of Tae Drax the article based on 
Mr. Stedman’s “‘ American Anthology ” evidences such 
sane appreciation of the highest value of poetry, and 
such true critical insight, that it seems worth while to 
call attention to a statement that should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged. “The twelve greatest English 
poets,” the reviewer says, in dwelling on the last hun- 
dred years of poetical activity, ‘are Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, and Mr. Swin- 
burne. The best dozen of our American ts are 
probably Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Poe, Whitman, Whittier, Lanier, Taylor, Mr. Aldrich, 
and Mr. Stedman. There is obviously little room for 
comparison between the two groups. From the stand- 
point of disinterested criticism it is hardly too much to 
say that in absolute value every one of the English 
group outweighs the best of the American. It would 
require an excess of patriotic zeal to dispute a conclu- 
sion so obvious to the impartial observer.” 

This is very positive language, but it is not convincing. 
That our best poets, taken as a class, cannot be com- 
pared with this century’s group of great Englishmen, is 
indeed undeniable. Yet on what grounds does THE 
D1at claim a higher place for Morris than for Poe? or 
for Arnold than for Lowell? The writer makes manifest 
his appreciation of the value of the inspiring glow and 
the genial warmth to be found in the work of our poets 
who “ warmed both hands before the fire of life,” with- 
out being willing to give forth only the cold beauty of 
a Landor, or the narrow, passionate heat of a Swin- 
burne; he shows clearly that in his statement which I 
have quoted he is thinking of what may be called the 
“ purely artistic” side of poetry. It seems difficult, in 
a question of “absolute value,” to omit the worth of 
the idealistic essence with its consequent power of 
effect, its thrill of inspiration; but granting the possi- 
bility of critical appreciation that shall take into account 
only the “artistic” qualities of verse, the question still 
remains: On what grounds is Poe pronounced inferior 
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intoxicate him, and make him forget the curse of 
Adam. We want to be taken out of ourselves — 
or, rather, we want to realize our better selves of 
which we are conscious; and so we sympathize far 
more with the exceptional than with the common- 
place. This natural instinct has been sadly starved 
by our late literature. Mr. Howells has exiled the 
Exceptional Character from bis novels, and pursued 
him with fury in his criticism. It is a striking tes- 
timony to his foree, that he has compelled us to 
accept the trivial and uninteresting as important. 
Partly the tendency of the times was with him, 
partly his unceasing polemic compelled attention, 
and partly the ease and lightness of his work won 
conviction. He is, indeed, the most easily read 
author of the day. And Mr. James is the cleverest. 
The mania of cleverness is in him more than in 
Mr. Meredith. For my part, I never realized that 
human nature was so complex and subtle, that the 
average citizen or ordinary baggage in muslin car- 
ried about with them such immeasurable meaning. 
After puzzling over Mr. James’s hieroglyphics, 
there is something to be said for the old black-and- 
white treatment of human nature. 

If these two novelists have been the Cabinet 
Ministers of our recent literature, Mr. Bret Harte 
has been the Leader of the Opposition. Humor is his 
characteristic, too; or else his delight in wild scenes 
and characters, his ability to mould in the round 
his hunks of human nature and original sin, might 
have lifted him to the heights of tragedy or romance. 
Humor is of course the essence of Mr. Stockton’s 
art, a humor of queer contorted common-sense. 
Mr. Cable is another humorist, and perhaps the 
most artistic of all, unless Mr. Hopkinson Smith 
matches him. This last writer’s ‘Colonel Carter” 
is worthy of a place on the shelf with the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield.” Mr. Page is a humorist with pathos, 
and Mr. Joel Chandler Harris a humorist with pro- 
fundity. Mr. Chambers is an artist-humorist of 
exquisite gifts. Humor which recurs so persistently 
in all these writers has become a profession to a 
legion of others whom it is needless toname. Their 
work is almost the least satisfactory product of 
American energy. It is funny, it is grotesque, it 
is rib-tickling ; but it is, after all, only the supreme 
effort of the clown with the horse-collar. One feels 
that the dignity of human nature is violated by it. 
A good deal of Mark Twain's earlier work was of 
this type, and in fact he might almost be credited 
with or accused of originating it. But the creator 
of the immortal “Tom Sawyer” and “ Huckleberry 
Finn ” has soared far above his imitators, and given 
us classics of pure delight. 

A second note of the eighteenth century was the 
predominance of historical writing. The greatest 
history since the ancients, the best biography in the 
world, and some of the best memoirs, were the 
product of that time. This historic activity ‘is 
equalled in quantity, if not in quality, in recent 
American literature. Dr. Fiske, Professor Me- 
Master, Mr. Rhodes, Mr. Bancroft, and others, have 





reared monuments of industry and research as im- 
posing in mass and extent as the pyramids or the 
Great Wall of China. I must frankly confess that 
I have only the slightest acquaintance with these 
spacious and minute works. What knowledge [ 
have of them leads me to think them chronicles 
rather than histories. Their authors give every- 
thing. None of them has the courage and cheerful 
good heart of Gibbon, who was capable of saying, 
“ Nothing important happened in this century,” or 
“The fourth, fifth, and sixth crusades were only 
repetitions of the first, second, and third.” I am 
willing to allow our historians every merit in the 
world save that of felicity of subject. Two of 
America’s earlier historians, Prescott and Parkman, 
fell heir to themes which must always thrill and 
fascinate. That so much can be said for the re- 
corders of our last hundred and fifty years, is more 
than doubtful. America wears Benjamin Franklin 
in her disposition; “ Poor Richard” has made a 
continent prosaic. It is not that we have lacked 
great deeds and great men; on the contrary, it is 
because we have had a certain level prosperity of 
luck in both, that single figures and actions are left 
without relief. There is a story of a man who lost 
his shadow. America is in somewhat like case. 
The want of any shading in the popular presenta- 
tion of the protagonists of our history has long been 
felt. Professor McMaster a good while ago gave 
Franklin a jadicious touch of black, and recent 
memoir writers have eagerly followed suit. The 
Real Franklin, the Real Penn, the Real Lafayette, 
have been presented to us. The authors of these 
studies have cut out and fitted to their heroes the 
most artistic shadows in graduated tints. But 
somehow they do not seem to succeed. One seems 
still to see the old heroes going about in their pre- 
vious ghost-like state, and anxiously inquiring of 
each other, “Have you seen my shadow lately?” 
or, “Is my halo on straight?” Absolute uncon- 
scious delight in human nature in all its manifesta- 
tions is the first law of creative art. Historians 
are mostly bad artists because they have to praise 
or blame. Possibly our new school of historic ro- 
mance is to do for American history what Shake- 
speare and Scott did for England. 

Our recent period again resembles the eighteenth 
century in its interest in education. Cold epochs 
always believe in education and training. When 
men’s blood is hot with passion, when their brains 
are flashed with poetry and their lives filled with 
romance, they can educate themselves. The ten- 
dency of our education has been toward the con- 
crete, the real, the practical; we have shunned the 
abstract and the universal. There are not lacking 
signs that educators see they have gone too far, 
that they have been training parts of men rather 
than complete ones, that instead of making each 
man a world in himself they are making him an 
insignificant part of the world without. We may 
not get back to the humanities and the categories as 
a basis of education, but some synthesis will come. 
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Another note of our literature has been disper- 
sion. I might say democracy, — but democracy is 
a queer thing, and comes out where it is least ex- 
pected, and is missed where it is most looked for. 
There was more democracy in the court of Louis 
XIV. than in the rich bourgeois circles of America. 
Bat dispersion — the lack of any central authority, 
of any place of congregation for authors, or any 
permanent types of humanity for them to repre- 
sent, —has been a very marked feature of our 
time. Every nook of the land has been searched 
for local color, every dialect has been phonographed, 
and many of our writers have seemed to think that 
all that was necessary for originality was a new 
dislocation of language or a delineation of novel 
erudity of human nature. 

Humor, historical study, education, and local 
exploitation, — these seem to me the main lines our 
literature has followed for the last quarter century. 
The note of great poetry has been unsounded, or 
at least unheard. It may be that some of the many 
claimants to the laurel crown will yet make good 
their title. One of them, indeed, Sydney Lanier, has 
friends who would place him with our best. I can- 
not agree with this estimate. There are good lines 
in “The Marshes of Glynn,” and some bird-like 
movements in his lyrics, but nothing extraordinary, 
and I think it is safe to say that there are twenty 
contemporary verse-writers who have done more 
and better in poetry than Lanier. No phrase of 
his has passed into general circulation — no poem 
of his has haunted the mind of the world; and he 
has had no imitators or parodists. He has been 
dead long enough for those phenomena which 
follow great poetry to appear. They have not ap- 
peared, and I must enter a caveat against his claim. 
His book on “ The Science of English Verse” is 
equally unsatisfactory. Music and the rhythm of 
verse are alike subject to the laws of motion or 
vibration — and so is everything else, as far as we 
ean find out; but that poetry, the most comprehen- 
sive of the arts, is a sub-species of music, as Lanier 
would imply, is a far-fetched fancy. Rowland 
Sill’s most melancholy and musical verse has great 
charm; and some of Emily Dickinson’s rugged 
rhythms, with their gleams of profound insight and 
their revelation of a personality almost as strong 
and strange as Emily Bronte’s, are like to live. 

Good and sound and of excellent workmanship 
is the great mass of recent American literature ; 
but as the idealist gazes on it he seems to see the 
vision of a great strand whereon some tempest has 
driven a fleet of deeply-laden ships. Everything for 
human needs is strewn about — food and raiment, 
and tools, and precious objects. And many of the 
ships are seaworthy; but no flood comes and no 
wind rises to waft them off the sand. The agitating 
power of poetry, the tempestuous stir of great ideas, 
are wanting to make the fleet march again in tri- 
umph over the deep. 

There have been times when the things of the 
mind or soul were dominant in the world and drew 





all the other affairs of life after them. They are 
certainly not dominant now. We are industrial, 
we are commercial, but we are not religious or 
artistic. Yet we are very well satisfied with our 
civilization, and are wanting, with our English 
cousins, to impose it on the rest of the world. The 
rest of the world does not admire it as much as we 
do. The magnificent challenge of the Boers to the 
British Empire, and the stand of our own purchased 
but recalcitrant Filipino subjects, show that our 
civilization of industrialism and commercialism is 
not satisfactory or desirable to those peoples. Our 
civilization of industrialism and commercialism will 
probably prevail over them. It may prevail over 
the whole of the world. But the end of its empire 
is ennui —such ennui as fell upon the Romans 
when the few ideals of that prosaic race faded and 
they were left with nothing but their conquests and 
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COMMUNICATION. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH POETS. 
(To the Editor of Tar Dra.) 

In the current issue of Tar Dr the article based on 
Mr. Stedman’s “ American Anthology ” evidences such 
sane appreciation of the highest value of poetry, and 
such true critical insight, that it seems worth while to 
call attention to a statement that should not be allowed 
to go unchallenged. “The twelve greatest English 
poets,” the reviewer says, in dwelling on the last hun- 
dred years of poetical activity, “are Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Landor, Tennyson, 
Browning, Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, and Mr. Swin- 
burne. The best dozen of our American poets are 
probably Bryant, Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Poe, Whitman, Whittier, Lanier, Taylor, Mr. Aldrich, 
and Mr. Stedman. There is obviously little room for 
comparison between the two groups. From the stand- 
point of disinterested criticism it is hardly too much to 
say that in absolute value every one of the English 
group outweighs the best of the American. It would 
require an excess of patriotic zeal to dispute a conclu- 
sion so obvious to the impartial observer.” 

This is very positive language, but it is not convincing. 
That our best poets, taken as a class, cannot be com- 
pared with this century’s group of great Englishmen, is 
indeed undeniable. Yet on what does THE 
D1at claim a higher place for Morris than for Poe? or 
for Arnold than for Lowell? The writer makes manifest 
his appreciation of the value of the inspiring glow and 
the genial warmth to be found in the work of our poets 
who “ warmed both hands before the fire of life,” with- 
out being willing to give forth only the cold beauty of 
a Landor, or the narrow, passionate heat of a Swin- 
burne; he shows clearly that in his statement which I 
have quoted he is thinking of what may be called the 
“purely artistic” side of poetry. It seems difficult, in 
a question of “absolute value,” to omit the worth of 
the idealistic essence with its consequent power of 
effect, its thrill of inspiration; but granting the possi- 
bility of critical appreciation that shall take into account 
only the “ artistic” qualities of verse, the question still 
remains: On what grounds is Poe pronounced inferior 
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to Morris, or Lowell to Arnold? One might even add: 
Does not Emerson, in his highest flights of lyric rhap- 
sody, reach heights to which neither of the English 
poets whom I have mentioned ever attained? 

The reviewer in Tue DrAt states that his conclusion 
is obvious to the “ impartial observer.” It may be that 
that rare and indefinite being, the “ impartial observer,” 
whom writers so willingly invoke to attest the truth of 
their statements, will agree to the suggestion that even 
a thoughtful and excellent critic is at times led into un- 
witting depreciation of his country’s poets, through the 
fear (perhaps unconscious) of being misled by “ patriotic 
zeal.” Georoe S. HELtman. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1900. 


[We can have no quarrel with so courteous a 
critic, nor would we have any essential quarrel 
were his position more bluntly maintained. By 
selecting the least important of the twelve English 
poets for comparison with the most important of 
the twelve Americans, our case is assailed at what 
is undoubtedly its weakest point. The judgment 
in favor of the transatlantic poets was given delib- 
erately, for it is a judgment to which we have held 
for years; but the inclination of the balance is 
slight, and in such a ease the element of personal 
opinion, which we always endeavor to exclude as 
rigorously as possible, may possibly have been the 
determining factor. For the rest, in the two in- 
stances adduced by our critic the disparity in the 
volume of good work must be considered in any 
comparison of Morris with Poe; and, in a com- 
parison of Arnold with Lowell, the purer form and 
the greater lucidity of expression that characterize 
the former poet. — Eprs. Tue D1At.]| 
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MORLEY’S AND ROOSEVELT’s CROMWELL.* 


The monographs on Oliver Cromwell writ- 
ten for the Century and Scribner’s magazines 
by Mr. John Morley and Governor Roosevelt, 
respectively, make their nearly simultaneous 
appearance in book form, with all the original 
pictures. Mr. Morley’s volume forms the 
longer and more elaborate work of the two; 
and while its magazine origin is not unappar- 
ent throughout, it also bears throughout, we 
need hardly say, the unmistakable impress of 
distinction inseparable from this fine writer's 
work. Like all Mr. Morley’s essays in histor- 
ical biography (and where are better ones to 
be found ?), the life of Cromwell is a study not 
only of the man, but also, and perhaps even 

* Orrver Cromweiu. By John Morley, M.P. Illustrated. 
New York: The Century Co. 


Ourver Cromwe.t. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
New York: Charlies Seribner’s Sons. 








more essentially, of his times and the spirit of 
his times. 

Governor Roosevelt has plainly found in 
Cromwell, as a remarkably strenuous char. 
acter who entered public life at the head of 
a corps of rough riders, a subject very much 
to his mind; and he has treated it with his 
usual vim and downrightness, and with as 
much independence of view as a theme already 
so well canvassed admits of. Governor Roose- 
velt, while seeing in the Puritanism of Crom. 
wellian times the dawn of the new order, rather 
than the sunset of the old (the “last glimpse 
of the Godlike vanishing from this England,” 
as Carlyle mournfully put it), is nevertheless 
not quite so sure — nor, indeed, are we — as 
some are, that Oliver himself is to be regarded 
as the shining herald and morning-star of those 
free institutions, under which we, in our more 
sanguine moments, rejoice to think we are 
living. 

Whether Cromwell personally did more to 
advance or to retard those institutions, is a 
question on both sides of which, as Sancho 
Panza used to say, “‘ much may be said.” At 
the outset he stood manfully for government 
by discussion, as opposed to personal rule ; but 
as his career advanced, and power came to 
him, grave contradictions appeared ; and as a 
ruler the one thing that can with absolute cer- 
tainty be said of him is that he had his own 
way. Any discussion, parliamentary or other, 
that happened for a moment to block that way 
was promptly thrust out of it; and any Hamp- 
den who “with dauntless breast” withstood 
the proceeding as illegal, was, in effect, 
promptly extinguished with a gruff «‘ Leave off 
your fooling, aud come down, sir!” as was, in 
fact, luckless Parson Hitch in his pulpit at 
Ely. True, Cromwell beheaded a king, and 
prevented Presbyterianism from playing Laud 
in the realm on its own account; but he also, 
without show or pretense of legality, broke up 
Parliament after Parliament, and, in order to 
get a Parliament to suit him, out-Tudored 
the Tudors by setting up one composed of his 
own nominees — a conclave of “ saints” which 
signed its own death-warrant the moment it 
manifested a disposition to act on its own 
initiative, and without the sanction of its im- 
perious creator; he ground Ireland under the 
heel of a system as “‘ Thorough ” as Strafford’s ; 
he hunted down Catholics because they were 
Catholics ; he trampled on Scotch Presbytery ; 
he deprived English Episcopacy of its Prayer- 
book, and thus drove half England to celebrate 
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its cherished sacraments by stealth and in 
secret conventicles — a fair reprisal under the 
lex talionis for the doings of Laud, perhaps, but 
in no wise an instance of that policy of tolera- 
tion which he professedly ehampioned, and 
which he did in fact champion in behalf of 
such sects as held a doctrine and practiced a 
ritual which did not shade off too sharply from 
his own. Presbyterians, Anabaptists, Millen- 
narians, Fifth Monarchy men, sectaries of the 
wilder sorts, all found shelter under the wgis 
of Oliver’s qualified and scrutinizing tolerance ; 
but woe to the creed in whose ceremonial was 
to be found a taint of Popish practices — the 
brand of the Scarlet Woman. 

It is customary to regard Cromwell as the 
great and triumphant foe of the theory of 
“divine right”; and such, in a sense, he was. 
But in place of the hereditary divine right of 
Charles Stuart he straightway set up the im- 
mediate divine right of Oliver Cromwell — a 
notion quite as fatal to popular liberties, gov- 
ernment by discussion, taxation by consent of 
the taxables, and the rest of it, as the one it 
displaced. That be was God’s chosen instru- 
ment for the purification and uplifting of 
England, and that the inward promptings of 
what he took to be the voice of God had a 
warrant infinitely superior to any popular 
mandate that might reach him through the 
medium of Parliament, was a conviction that 
grew in intensity with every victory, from 
Marston Moor to the “crowning mercy” of 
Worcester. ‘“* Now let God arise, and His 
enemies shall be scattered!” he ejaculated 
exultingly when the sun rose like a red portent 
of slaughter over the North Sea at Dunbar; 
and it was with the unsparing sword of the 
Lord of Hosts that he smote the Papists at 
Drogheda and Wexford. To the fact that 
Cromwell’s utterances, even on minor occas- 
ions, were full, and to the modern sense offen- 
sively and suspiciously so, of this radical 
conviction of his, is largely due the long sur- 
vival of the Clarendonian conception of him 
as a canting rebel and usurper masking his 
ambitious designs in a cloak of sanctity. The 
thesis that a man whose speech was full of 
Scripture, but whose deeds were full of blood 
and lawlessness, was a hypocrite, was too 
plausible a one to be easily shaken down. 
But it yielded at last to the genius and 
research of Carlyle and the sound sense and 
firm stroke of Macaulay. Nobody now doubts 
Cromwell’s sincerity or his patriotism. But 
the reaction has gone far. A democratic age, 





having vindicated Oliver, must needs see in 
him not only the sincere man and patriotic 
statesman who strove unceasingly according 
to his lights for the glory of God and the good 
of his country, but the herald and originator 
of free institutions. Cromwell, who cut the 
knot of every constitutional difficulty with his 
sword, who denounced a broad suffrage as 
‘tending very much to anarchy,” who clapped 
in the stocks or had shot those who prated of 
equality, who treated Parliament with con- 
tumely and its august eniblem as a bauble, 
whose rule, in short, represented in an extreme 
form the popular bogey personal rule, is now 
revered as the patron saint of English de- 
mocracy. 

It is quite possible that, as a recent writer 
urges, Cromwell had a theoretical preference 
for a representative form of government, and 
that had he succeeded in getting a House of 
Commons always in perfect accord with his 
views and policy he would have worked 
smoothly with it, and lived and died to all 
appearance no more than its first minister and 
mandatary. But this is hardly a safe argument 
to advance in support of Oliver’s alleged lean- 
ings to popular rule and government by dis- 
cussion. To act with Parliament so long as it 
agreed with him, and to purge, pack, or dissolve 
Parliament the moment it disagreed with him, 
was as characteristic of Cromwell as it is in- 
consistent with any just notion of a parlia- 
mentary ruler. 

The fact is it is idle to try to definitely label 
and appropriate Cromwell as the champion of 
this or that ideal theory of government. He 
did not govern England according to some 
high-sailing maxims about the Rights of Man, 
but according to his own conclusions as to the 
deserts and capacities of Englishmen as he saw 
them. He was no ideologist, but a great states- 
man and soldier, who dealt with questions as 
they arose, each on its own merits, and whose 
rule fluctuated in stringency with the needs of 
the hour. Statesmanship was for him a prac- 
tical business, not a science constructed on the 
mathematical plan. He held the power, and 
he used it for the ordering and advancement 
of his country. He had, indeed, a programme, 
of a very practical sort, which he was convinced 
was the right one, and the one agreeable in the 
sight of God ; and he was determined to carry 
it out. To that end he seized autocratic power. 
It may be that in the long run his ascendency 
made for free government and freedom of re- 
ligious opinion, for he struck down much that 
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stood in the way of them; but that he kept 
this ideal in view is doubtful. That he would 
have sanctioned a government wholly purged 
of theocracy, is more than doubtful. We may 
conjecture that were a second Cromwell to ap- 
pear in our time, the national imperialism of 
the day would find in him a formidable and 
effective chieftain. But the effort to define 
and class him in the interest of some variety of 
current opinion, or even of historical precision, 
leads to endless debate and confusion. Most 
current views of him are defensible; none is 
unchallengeable. As to the essential nature 
of the work he did, authorities differ radically. 
He destroyed, but he could not build, says 
one; he was great as a destroyer, but how 
much greater as a builder! says another. His 
rule, at all events, was that of the sword. Yet 
English democracy sees in him its progenitor 
and patron saint. Mr. Morley, for his part, 
has abstained from hard-and-fast generaliza- 
tions ; for, he says, — 

«« The thirst after broad classifications works havoc with 
truth; and to insist upon long series of unqualified clench- 
ers in history and biography only ends in confusing ques- 
tions that are separate, in distorting perspective, in 
exaggerating proportions, and in falsifying the past for 
the sake of some spurious edification of the present.” 

Mr. Morley’s essay is keyed above the tone 
and spirit of controversy ; and surely the time 
has gone by for wrangling over the cause, and 
weeping or rejoicing over the fate of the Stu- 
arts. What is wanted now is the clear sight 
and the balanced judgment in order that we 
may come at last to the right historic view of 
that great drama and its actors. To this end, 
Mr. Morley’s cool and dispassionate pages give 
valuable aid. The keynote of his treatment of 
the characters of the leaders on both sides is 
indicated in the following paragraph : 

« Just as the historic school has come to an end that 
despatched Oliver Cromwell as a hypocrite, so we are 
escaping from the other school that dismissed Charles 
as a tyrant, Laud asa driveller and a bigot, and Went- 
worth as an apostate.” 

Mr. Morley goes on to say: 


“ That Wentworth passed over from the popular to 
the royalist side, and that by the same act he improved 
his fortunes and exalted his influence, is true. But there 
is no good reason to condemn him of shifting the found- 
ation of his views of national policy. He was never a 
Puritan, and never a partisan of the supremacy of Par- 
liament. By temperament and conviction he was a firm 
believer in organized authority. . . . Wentworth’s ideal 
was centered in a strong state, exerting power for the 
common good; and the mainspring of a strong state 
must be a monarch, not Parliament. . . . That he as- 
sociated the elevation of his own personality with the 
triumph of what he took for the right cause, is a weak- 
ness, if weakness it be, that he shares with some of the 





most upright reformers that have ever lived. It isa 
chaste ambition if rightly placed, he said at his trial, 
to have as much power as may be, that there may be 
power to do the more good in the place where a man 
lives. . . . He was devoted to friends, never weary of 
taking pains for them, thinking nothing too dear for 
them. If he was extremely choleric and impatient, yet 
it was in a large and imperious way. He had energy, 
baldness,* unsparing industry and attention, long-sighted 
continuity of thought and plan, lofty flight, and as true 
a concern for order and the public service as Pym or 
Oliver or any of them.” 

Of Charles’s desertion of this faithful ser- 
vant in his hour of mortal danger, Mr. Morley 
says: “Time has stamped the abandonment 
of Strafford with an ignominy that cannot be 
washed out.” As to Carlyle’s dictum that the 
act of the English regicides “did in effect 
strike a damp-like death through the heart of 
Flunkyism universally in this world,” Mr. 
Morley observes : 

“In fact the very contrary of Carlyle’s proposition 
as to death and damp might more fairly be upheld. 
For this at least is certain, that the execution of Charles 
I. kindled and nursed for many generations a lasting 
flame of cant, flunkyism, or whatever else might be the 
right name of spurious and unmanly sentimentalism, 
more lively than is associated with any other business 
in cur whole national history.” 

Discussing the fate of Charles, Mr. Morley 
says in conciusion: 

“ The two most sensible things to be said about the 
trial and execution of Charles I. have often been said 
before. One is that the proceeding was an act of war, 
and was just as defensible or just as assailable, and on 
the same grounds, as the war itself. The other remark 
is that the regicides treated Charles precisely as Charles, 
if he had won the game, undoubtedly promised himself 
with law or without law that he would treat them. The 
author of the attempt upon the Five Members in 1642 
wes not entitled to plead punctilious demurrers to the 
revolutionary jurisdiction. From the first it had been 
My head or thy head, and Charles had lost.” 


Robespierre, in a rare moment of hard prac- 
tical insight, at once defined and vindicated in 
a sentence the execution of Louis XVI. It 
was, he said, “an act of political necessity”; 
and we know of no better apology than that 
for the course of the earlier regicides who con- 
trolled or composed Bradshaw’s motley trib- 
unal. “Stone-dead hath no fellow,” said Essex, 
in reply to the proposals for merely banishing 
Strafford ; and as it was plain to all that there 
could be no peace for England until Charles 
was got rid of, it was perhaps for the best that 
he was got rid of completely and beyond hope 
of recall. 

Governor Roosevelt’s book is a good, plain 
narrative, stripped of confusing details, of 
Cromwell’s career. Much space is given to 


* As Mr. Morley’s printer prefers to state it. 
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military matters, and the political side of the 
subject is dealt with far more fully than the 
religious side. A striking peculiarity through- 
out is the frequency of allusion to compara- 
tively modern names and topics of current or 
recent interest. We think it regrettable that 
Governor Roosevelt has seen fit to interpolate 
in his narrative occasional rather spiteful 
flings at stock objects of his dislike — that 
unfortunate “ cloistered type” of his fellow cit- 
izens, for example, to which he has elsewhere 
so frequently and forcibly paid his compliments. 
There are in every civilized community men of 
quiet tastes, who prefer to do what good they 
ean in a quiet and inconspicuous way; and it 
is hardly fair to berate them for leaving to 
others a field for which they feel themselves 
unfitted. The student of public affairs, or the 
“closet philosepher,” to use Governor Roose- 
velt’s epithet, may very conceivably serve his 
country hardly less effectively than the actual 
participant in them. 

Each of these desirable volumes is well made 
and sumptuously illustrated. E. G. J. 








THE BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT SCHOOL.* 


There may be differences of opinion as to 
the ideal upon which Mr. Thomas Harrison 
Montgomery has constructed his “ History of 
the University of Pennsylvania.” It would be 
strange, for example, if some readers did not 
think that he might better have omitted some 
of the material that he has introduced, as, for 
instance, in his frequent biographical sketches. 
It is hard to see that Franklin’s electrical re- 
searches need to be recounted, even in brief, 
in such a work. But there can be no such 
differences as to the painstaking and laborious 
conscientiousness with which Mr. Montgomery 
has done his work. None can dispute that, his 
plan once formed, he has prosecuted it with 
great zeal, intelligence, and success. The book 
abounds in detail, the style of composition 
tends to the ponderous, and the narrative is so 
heavily weighted with quotations from docu- 
ments that no one who tries to read it will 
think the book easy reading. It is to a con- 
siderable extent a collection of original mate- 
rials. Still, the style is not ill adapted to the 
matter, and the student of our educational 





*A History or THE University oF PENNSYLVANIA, 
from its foundation to A.D. 1770. Including Biographical 
Sketches of the Trustees, Faculty, the first Alumai, and 
Others. By Thomas Harrison Montgomery. Philadelphia : 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 





history will welcome the volume as a substan- 
tial contribution to our educational literature. 

The institution that was first known as the 
Public Academy of the City of Philadelphia, 
but is now called the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, was the greatest of the gifts that Benjamin 
Franklin made to the city and state of his 
adoption. It had its origin in certain “ Pro- 
posals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pensilvania, Philadelphia,” that he printed in 
his “ Pennsylvania Gazette,” August 24, 1749. 
That the time for such a movement was ripe 
was shown by the ready reception that these 
“ Proposals” met with, and the immediate 
steps that were taken to embody them in ac- 
tion. As a place of instruction, the Academy 
opened its doors on the first Monday of Jan- 
uary, 1750. The funds came at first from 
private subscriptions and the municipal gov- 
ernment, principally the former; but after- 
wards material assistance was received from 
collections made in England. The great finan- 
cial reliance, however, for the period here cov- 
ered was tuition fees paid by students. And 
still there was a charity school in connection 
with the Academy, an inheritance that came to 
the Board of Trustees along with the property 
on which their school was first established, and 
that constituted a legacy from Whitfield’s 
evangelistic labors in Philadelphia. In 1756 
a college organization was added to the Acad- 
emy, and nine years later the Medical School, 
the first one in the country, was founded. Few 
educational words have a fixed connotation, 
but the author has some reason on his side 
when he says that the commencement of 1771 
is memorable “in witnessing the first public 
claim by the Provost for the institution of the 
rank and place of a University, to which in 
fact it had attained in 1768, and which it 
has maintained with honor through varying 
changes and vicissitudes to the present time.” 
June 21 of that year is the date of the first 
medical commencement. 

In the order of time, Philadelphia was the 
sixth of the nine colleges founded in the Thir- 
teen Colonies before the Revolutionary War. 
It was marked off from those that preceded 
and those that succeeded it by characters that 
were peculiarly its own and gave it a special 
interest as a feature of our collegiate history. 
Three such marks may be noted. 

For one thing, Philadelphia was wholly free 
from direct ecclesiastical control. It bore, of 
course, the theological marks that belonged to 
all Christian schools a century and a half ago, 
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but it was in no sense subject to church dom- 
ination. The Board of Trustees and Faculty 
were meeting-places for the leading denomina- 
tions of the city ; but for some reason, which 
Mr. Montgomery might have explained more 
fully, the Episcopalians were more numerous 
than any other, especially in the Board. As 
Franklin wrote at the time to a correspondent, 
who was himself an Episcopalian clergyman, 
“The Trustees of the Academy are three- 
fourths of them members of the Church of 
England, and the rest men of moderate prin- 
ciples.” Still, the property on which the school 
was first established, for historical reasons, 
carried a creed in the title-deed : 

* We do also give our assent to the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
12th, 13th, and 17th articles of the Church of England, 
as explained by the Calvinists in their Literal and 
grammatical sence without any equivocation whatso- 
ever. We mention these in particular because they are a 
summary of the foregoing articles. We believe all that 
are sound in faith agree in these whatever other points 
they may differ in.” 

Here it may not be amiss to remark that two 
questions which the History of Pennsylvania 
suggest have never, to our knowledge, been 
satisfactorily resolved. One is the powerful 
hold that the Church of England early got in 
the colony, and particularly in Philadelphia, 
and the other the extraordinary ease and 
smoothness with which Friends passed into 
that communion. In view of the origin of the 
colony, and especially in view of what the 
Friends had suffered from the Establishment 
in England, both of these facts seem surpris- 
ing. There can, however, be no doubt that 
the leading members of that communion, rein- 
forced by the one-fourth of “men of moderate 
principles” of whom Franklin was easily the 
first, were the fittest managers of the new 
school that the colony could furnish. The 
Quakers, for example, were at the time wholly 
incompetent to found or to take the oversight 
of a school of liberal learning. 

The second mark of the new institution was 
an outgrowth of the first one. It was less 
ecclesiastical and more secular than any other 
anti-revolutionary college. In a paper laid 
before the Common Council in 1750, Franklin 
thus stated the benefits that were expected to 
flow from the establishment of the school : 

“The Benefits expected from this Institution are: 
That the youth of Pennsylvania may have an opportu- 
nity of receiving a good Education at home, and be 
under no necessity of going abroad for it. . . . That a 
Number of Natives will hereby be qualified to be our 


Magistracies, and execute other public offices of Trust, 
with Reputation to themselves and Country; there being 











at present great want of Persons so qualified in the 
several counties of this Province. And this is the more 
necessary now to be provided for by the English here, 
as vast numbers of Foreigners are yearly imported 
among us, totally ignorant of our Laws, Customs and 
Lan . That a Number of the poorer Sort will 
hereby be qualified to act as Schoolmasters in the 
County, to teach Children Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic, and the Grammar of their Mother Tongue; . . . 
the County suffering at present very much for want of 
good School masters. . . . It is thought that a good 
Academy erected in Philadelphia, a healthy place where 
Provisions are plenty, situated in the Center of the Col- 
onies, may draw Numbers of Students from the neigh- 
boring Provinces, who must spend considerable Sums 
yearly among us, in Payment for their Lodging, Diet, 
Apparel, &c.” 

Nothing could well be more secular and prac- 
tical than this. Every word shows the influence 
of the author’s mind. Franklin was indeed of 
Puritan blood, but this is not Puritan language 
or the Puritan conception of a school of higher 
learning. To be more definite, while many of the 
students of the Academy and College became 
ministers of the Gospel, the preparation of young 
men for that calling does not appear to have been 
a conscious purpose of those who founded it. 

The third point is the very modern character 
of the institution. No doubt this feature is 
closely connected with those already mentioned, 
but it deserves separate notice. The early 
documents lay stress upon the modern lan- 
guages, and especially the English language. 
The “ constitutions” of 1749 describe the 
Academy as a school “ for teaching the Latin 
and Greek languages, the English tongue gram- 
matically, and as a language, the most useful 
living foreign languages, French, German, and 
Spanish, ete.” The Trustees were commanded 
with * all convenient speed to endeavor to en- 
gage persons capable of teaching the French, 
Spanish, and German languages,” as well as 
other branches of learning. Franklin had ideas 
as to the way in which English should be taught, 
ideas that grew out of his own instructive ex- 
perience. He wrote in his “ Proposals ”’: 

“The English Language might be taught by Gram- 
mar, in which some of our best Writers, as Tillotson, 
Addison, Pope, Al Sidney, Cato’s Letters, &e., 
should be classicks : The Stiles principally to be culti- 
vated, being the clear and the concise. Reading should 
also be taught, and pronouncing, properly, distinctly, 
emphatically ; not with an even Tone, which under- 
does, nor a theatrical, which over-does Nature. 

«To form their Stile, they should be put on Writing 
Letters to each other, making Abstracts of what they 
read ; or writing the same Things in their own Words ; 
telling or writing Stories lately read, in their own Ex- 

ions. All to be revised and corrected by the 
Tutor, who should give his Reasons, explain the Tone 
and Import of Words, &c. 
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“To form their Pronunciation, they may be put on 

making Declamations, repeating Speeches, delivering 
Orations, &c. The Tutors assisting at the Rehearsals, 
teaching, advising, correcting their Accent, &c.” 
How far this was in advance of the times is 
well known to students of our colonial educa- 
tional history. Franklin was no doubt the 
only man in the country at the time who could 
have conceived such a programme. Indeed, 
the programme was too advanced even for 
Philadelphia; and the failure to realize it, 
especially in respect to English teaching, was 
one of the griefs of Franklin’s old age. 

In 1756, Dr. Smith, the Provost, brought 
out, in connection with the organization of the 
College, the scheme or plan of education that 
was to be furnished in the schools comprising 
the College and Academy together. Our au- 
thor finds the source of this excellent formula 
in the curriculum of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
where Provost Smith had been trained a decade 
before. “ But whencever its origin or concep- 
tion,” he says, ‘it is the first complete curricu- 
lum for a college training which any American 
colony had yet witnessed or recognized, and 
will stand for all time as the forerunner in all 
advanced education on these shores.” He de- 
clares also that it was “unequalled in any 
institution in this western country for its com- 


prehensiveness and thoroughness.” Those who 
hold briefs for some of the older colleges may 
possibly dispute this claim. A nicer point, 
however, is the extent to which Smith’s scheme 


was actually carried out. One who reads the 
document, which Mr. Montgomery prints in 
full, is puzzled to see how a faculty so small as 
that at Philadelphia could have taught all the 
subjects that the scheme embraced; and the 
sceptical will probably think that in some parts 
this course of study existed merely on paper. 

Students of educational history will regret 
that in closing this work the author lays down 
his pen not expecting to resume it, and also 
will join with him in the hope that another 
author “ may carry on the history of this Uni- 
versity family, illustrating its varying misfor- 
tunes during the Revolutionary struggle, its 
quiet life through the first seventy years of this 
century, and portraying with loving strokes its 
enlarged and influential work of the present 
generation under the strong stimulus of which 
it is prepared to enter upon its great career in 
the twentieth century.” It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that Mr. Montgomery’s successor will di- 
vide his book into regular chapters with appro- 
priate headings, and that he will also furnish 
a table of contents. B. A. HInsDALe. 





GIRLHOOD MEMORIES OF MADAME 
ROLAND.* 


The French Revolution, among its other 
surprises, conferred immortality on a host of 
rather commonplace men and women, headed 
by Louis XVI. Of these it might be said that 
‘nothing in their life became them like the 
leaving it.” Dragged into the fierce light that 
beat about the scaffold, they were converted from 
advocates, physicians, or provincial abbés, into 
heroes, patriots, martyrs, of whom their world 
was not worthy. That many high qualities 
in posse were thus developed, which under 
other circumstances might have won for their 
possessors a respectable degree of eminence, is 
not questioned ; but surely it is the bitter in- 
iquity of their fate and the exalted courage 
with which they met it that have saved their 
names for the reverent admiration of the gen- 
erations. 

It is at least an open question whether this 
would have been true of her whom all men 
know as Madame Roland. She emerged into 
public view as the wife of the citizen Minister, 
and for a few troubled years shared and directed 
her husband’s counsels. When her friends the 
Girondists succumbed to the Mountain, she 
too was arrested, on the first of June, 1793, 
and taken to the Abbaye. Released twenty- 
four days later, she was at once re-arrested and 
confined in Sainte Pélagie. Here she wrote 
her “ Historical Notes” and her “ Private 
Memoirs.” On November first she was re- 
moved to the Conciergerie, and on the eighth 
she was “ tried,”’ sentenced, and led out to ex- 
ecution. As they bound her to the plank, her 
eyes fell on the colossal statue of Liberty, and 
she murmured, “ O liberté, comme on ta jouée” 
= the more popular variant, *O liberté, com- 

ien de crimes on a commis en ton nom” ). 

These are the dramatic facts of her closing 
years, and are known to everybody; and for 
the Anglo-Saxon reader they have generally 
sufficed. 

In the beautiful little volume before us, Mr. 
Johnson has turned the page back to the girl- 
hood memories of Marie Jeanne Phlipon. The 
translation which is here reprinted in a revised 
form was made from Bose’s original edition of 
the Memoirs, and was published at London in 
1795, two years after Madame Roland’s death 
by the guillotine. For many years now these 
memoirs, which form a favorite French classic, 

* Tax Private Memorrs or Mapame Rotanp. Edited, 


with an Introduction, by Edward Gilpin Johnson. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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have not been procurable in an English ver- 
sion; it was high time, therefore, for a new 
edition. 

Nothing in these reminiscences is so im- 
pressive as the circumstances under which they 
were written. In Mr. Johnson’s words, — 

“The writer was a prisoner, and under no illusions 
as to her impending fate. Across her path lay in un- 
mistakable outlines the shadow of the guillotine. Her 
husband and her friends were outlaws, tracked from 
hiding-place to hiding-place by men in whose eyes 
clemency was a political crime. The trumped-up charge 
of her own infamy was ringing in the ears of all Paris. 
. . » Her day was done. Her stately Plutarchian re- 
public of wisdom and virtue was sunk in blood and 
mire.” 

Thus thrown back on her own thoughts, she 
took up her pen to recount the story of her 
life ; and gradually losing herself in the visions 
of her happy tranquil youth, she described its 
events with an eager minuteness which repro- 
duced whole conversations and protracted medi- 
tations from the shadowy past. The flow of 
reminiscence is at times checked by interrup- 
tions which would seem appalling to an ordi- 
nary mind — as thus: 

“September 5. I cut the sheet to inclose what I 
have written in the little box; for when I see a revolu- 
tionary army decreed, new tribunals formed for shed- 
ding innocent blood, famine threatened, and the tyrants 
at bay, I augur that they must have new victims, and 
conclude that no one is secure of living another day.” 

Or this : 

«They interrupt, to inform me that I am compre- 
hended in Brissot’s act of accusation, along with many 
other deputies recently arrested. The tyrants are at 
bay; they think to fill up the pit open before them, by 
precipitating worthy people into it; but they themselves 
will fall in afterwards. . . . I shall send away this 
section of my memoir, and prepare to proceed on an- 
other, if I am permitted.” 

It is certainly no common young French- 
woman that looks out upon us from these pages. 
With engaging candor, and a self-consciousness 
searce reached again in print until Marie Bash- 
kirtseff, she casts up the account of her youth- 


ful charms of person and intellect, and finds 


the sum-total “all very good ”: 


“As to my face, there was nothing in it specially 
striking of itself, save perhaps the fresh color, the 
tenderness and expression. To go into details, ‘ Where,’ 
it may be asked, ‘is the beauty?’ Not a feature is 
regular, but all please. The mouth is rather large — 
one sees a thousand that are prettier; but where is 
there a smile more sweet and engaging? The eye is 
searcely large enough, and its iris is of a grayish hue; 
but, though somewhat prominently set, it is frank, 
lively, and tender, crowned by delicately penciled brown 
eyebrows (the color of my hair), and its expression 
varies with the changing emotions of the soul whose 
activity it reflects; grave and haughty, at times it im- 
poses; but it charms oftener, and is always animated.” 





Far and faint indeed seems the cry from this 
student of her mirror to “ Plutarch’s woman,” 
“the Egeria of the Girondins.” 

Her father, Gatien Phlipon, an engraver 
by occupation, is described with no filial illu- 
sions : 

“Strong and healthy, active and vain, he loved his 
wife, and was fond of dress. Without learning, he had 
that degree of taste and knowledge which the fine arts 
give superficially, in whatever branch they are prac- 
tised. . . . He led a regular life, while his ambition 
was not unbridled, or had experienced no disappoint- 
ments. He could not be said to be a virtuous man, 
but he had a great deal of what is called honor.” 

On the other hand, her mother’s presence, 
ever gentle and sympathetic, pervades the 
whole narrative; and we can readily realize 
the passionate devotion with which this proud 
and high-strung girl clung to the parent who 
seemed to understand her. This was her trib- 
ute to her mother’s memory : 

“Thus was taken from the world one of the gentlest, 
most lovable beings that ever graced it. Her qualities 
were not brilliant, but they were such as won and re- 
tained the love of all who knew her. Naturally pure 
and just, her virtues were the fruit of impulse, not 
effort. Prudent and self-poised, tender without passion, 
her tranquil spirit lived its days as flows some quiet 
stream that laves with equal complaisance the rock 
that holds it captive and the valley it embellishes.” 

The little Marie’s impressible nature was 
deeply affected by her first communion ; but 
soon her faith began to disintegrate, under 
doubts as to eternal damnation and the infal- 
libility of the Church ; and she, with thousands 
of others, was left in philosophic recognition 
of a First Cause, a Supreme Intelligence, to 
whom she could address this petition, in which 
we find something more than philosophy : 

*“O Thou who hast placed me on the earth, enable 
me to fill my destination in the manner most conform- 
able to Thy divine will, and most beneficial to the 
welfare of my brethren of mankind.” 

As she grew to womanhood, this fair young 
bourgeoise with the dark and eloquent eyes 
was pestered by almost as many suitors as the 
discreet Penelope; and the tracing of their 
successive advances and dismissals must have 
brought a faint smile even to those prison- 
blanched lips in Sainte Pélagie. It is with 
considerable humor that she tells how she 
managed to escape a butcher, an advocate, a 
physician, and several other dim wooers men- 
tioned only en bloc. At length, in 1779, at 
the age of twenty-five, she accepted the hand 
of M. Roland de la Platitre, who was forty- 
seven. From this time till her death her life 
was more or less a public one, and she became 
the Madame Roland of history. 
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Mr. Johnson has edited the book with good 
taste and literary skill. In an introduction of 
some twenty pages, he rounds out the story of 
Madame Roland’s life by tracing in outline 
her public career, imprisonment, and execution ; 
and adds a well-written and impartial estimate 
of her character. He admits that she was 
“No stranger to the sentiments of her class. How 
keenly she resented the distinctions of birth that 
blocked the path and galled the pride of the educated 
and prosperous commoner of the eighteenth century, 
her memoirs too bitterly attest. To this alloy of 
jaundiced class feeling, joined to a certain native hard- 
ness and implacability of temper, must be ascribed 
what is palpably impolitic and ungenerous in the con- 
duct of Madame Roland.” 

Per contra, he adds: 

“But whatever her blemishes may have been, 
Madame Roland is still the heroine of the Revolution. 
It is to her that the eye instinctively turns for a type 
and symbol of the earlier and finer characteristics of 
that movement, — its quasi-religious enthusiasm, its 
broad philanthropy, its passion for liberty and social 
justice, its faith in the original goodness and ultimate 
high destiny of man.” 

The book is creditably printed, and contains 
about a dozen interesting portraits ; together 
with pictures of the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, 
the parks of Meudon and Versailles, etc. The 
abiding interest of the subject and the attrac- 
tiveness with which it is presented should 


make this translation a permanently-useful 
addition to the literature of the Revolution. 
JostaH Renick SMITH. 








THE LATEST BOOKS ON CHINA.* 


Signs point to a lack of present interest 
taken by Americans in the battles fought by 
our armies in the Orient. No one would pre- 
tend that the war in the Philippines is « pop- 
ular war, and events in China fall easily into 
the background of our attention. The real 
interests of our national life lie elsewhere, and 
the pride taken in our army and navy is pride 
in their past rather than in their present 
achievements. Probably no nation in the world, 
with the possible exception of China, is more 
desirous of being permitted to mind its own 
business than the United States. The Chinese 

*Russ1a Acarnst Inpia. By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Crisis 1x Cutna. By George M. Smyth, and many 
others. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Srrvation 1n Curna. By Robert E. Speer. Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

Cura’s Open Door. By Rounsevelle Wildman. Boston : 
Lothrop Publishing Company. 

A Brier History or Eastern Asia. By I. C. Hannah, 
M.A. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








know little about America, and care less ; and 
this indifference is heartily reciprocated. 

Lack of common interests is the chief cause 
of this. Neither country realizes that both are 
democracies, with a strong tendency toward 
something different in the high places, — de- 
mocracies with the people heavily taxed for 
the maintenance of an office-holding class which 
is usually held in contempt, and democracies 
with the teachings of the religion of the country 
at open variance with its performance. These 
common national tendencies may be traced in 
the small library of books which have been 
rushed into print to give the English-speaking 
people some much needed and highly bewilder- 
ing information concerning the Chinese people. 
It is also manifest — though none of the various 
writers has taken pains to call attention to it — 
that the utter lack of real comprehension of 
the yellow race by the white implies and in- 
cludes an utter lack of real comprehension of 
the white race by the yellow. A realization 
of the fact that everything which we think 
about the Chinese unfavorable to their morals 
and civilization stands for a precisely similar 
thought in the Chinese intellect in respect to 
our morals and civilization, would do marvels 
toward making the situation comprehensible 
among the Caucasians. Nor do they suffer 
one whit more by the comparison in our eyes 
than do we in theirs. 

Half the despatches from China and Europe, 
since the present fighting-peace or peaceful- 
war began, inform the American people that 
Russia has annexed, is annexing, or is about 
to annex, Manchuria. Yet Mr. Archibald R. 
Colquhoun, in his “ Russia Against India,” 
says that Manchuria fell into Russian hands 
long before the Boxers began using their fists. 
For the most part, his book is taken up, not 
with the menace to British influence in China 
by Russian aggression and the advancement of 
her frontier, but with the menace to the peace 
of India and so of all Europe which lies back 
of Russia’s advance in central Asia. Besides 
describing the peoples now coming under the 
rule of the Tsar, Mr. Colquhoun points out 
that India is growing worse governed under 
the British bureaucracy, rather than better, 
and utters a warning accordingly. 

Mr. Robert E. Speer republishes a chapter 
or two from his larger book on “‘ Missions and 
Politics in China” under the title « The Situ- 
ation in China,” and his contribution is timely, 
if not new. He sums up the there is in 
the Chinese character, not less than the evil, 
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and makes plain that the fault lies largely with 
the European governments, which treat the 
Chinese government, now as civilized and now 
as barbarian, with neither consistency nor 
justice. Europe, by placing missions and mer- 
chants on equal terms in their diplomatic deal- 
ings with Chinese officials, does incalculable 
harm to the Christian canse. Yet he states 
that much of “the spirit of our Western 
peoples . . . as displayed in dealings with 
Oriental Nations from Turkey to China, is as a 
foul stench in our nostrils.” The corollary of 
this would seem to be that Christendom might 
better be christianizing itself than seeking to 
christianize a people to whom its practices are 
hopelessly irreconcilable with its professions : 
Germany, for example, gobbling a province in 
China because two followers of Jesus have 
there been crowned with the palm of mar- 
tyrdom. 

“ The Crisis in China” is a symposium from 
the “ North American Review” put into book 
form. It contains as many authoritative state- 
ments of the different phases of the general 
subject of China as could be gathered together 
in the time permitted, all of them pertinent 
and some of them worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Colquhoun appears again, in a paper on 
the crisis, curiously frank, and certain to throw 
light on many things besides his subject. He 
shows that such a democracy as England and 
the United States possess is of little signifi- 
cance when the question of land-grabbing in 
China comes up, in spite of their land-grab- 
bing exploits when free from international 
competition. ‘While the rulers of Russia, 
Germary, France, and even Belgium, have 
been heading national crusades of productive 
enterprise in China, the governments of Great 
Britain and the United States have held aloof, 
and allowed rights and claims to be established 
to their perpetual exclusion and detriment.” 
This is the proof of his statement that “we 
have seen the superiority, in certain spheres 
of competition, of governments which lead 
their people, over those of people who lead 
their governments.” So true is it that En- 
gland and America have been taken up into 
the high places of the earth and shown the 
kingdoms thereof. Space does not avail even 
for a specification of the articles in the book, 
but its value is manifest at the present time. 

Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman, our consul gen- 
eral at Hong Kong, has prepared a book on 
“China’s Open Door.” Mr. Charles Denby, 
formerly our minister to China, writes an in- 





troduction, from which may be gleaned the 
knowledge that here is almost, if not quite, 
the greatest book ever written by anyone on 
any subject. Mr. Wildman writes within his 
knowledge respecting trade and certain events 
in recent history; but the attempt to tell too 
much within the space defeats itself. A habit 
of dogmatic assertion and utter lack of sym- 
pathy for the Chinese are serious faults run- 
ning through its pages, and the tone of the 
book is low. An index is lacking. 

In less than three hundred pages, Mr. I. C. 
Hannah undertakes to tell the “ History of 
Eastern Asia”—all that part of the continent, 
that is, which is not immediately concerned in 
European history. The work deals more with 
the past than the present, and the amount of 
space covered leaves it an unsatisfactory achieve- 
ment. Yet the book contains an astonishing 
amount of information, and takes a place of its 
own as an abridgement of the more ponderous 


histories preceding it. Wauace Rice. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


“ Uncanonized,” by Miss Margaret Horton Potter, 
is a historical romance of the time of King John. 
The hero is a natural son of Hubert Walter, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, driven from his knightly 
career into the monastic life by the imperious will 
of his father, who seeks his own salvation by this 
vicarious form of atonement. Having taken the 
irrevocable vows, he is faithful to them, but his 
spirit remains rebellious, and, although an external 
freedom is beyond his grasp, he asserts for himself 


*Uncanonizep. A Romance of English Monachism. By 
Margaret Horton Potter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Gop, THE Kixc, My Brorner. By Mary F. Nixon. 
Boston: L. ©. Page & Co. 

Tue Geir or Honor. A Story of Paul Jones and the 
American Revolution. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Pair Wixwoop. By Robert Neilson Stephens. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. 

Ix Crrctuinc Camps. By Joseph A. Altsheler, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Consequences. A Novel. By Egerton Castle. 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tommy anp Grizet. By J. M. Barrie. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Tae West Env. A Novel. By Percy White. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

MARCELLE OF THE QuaRTER. By Clive Holland. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue Disnonor or Franx Scorr. By M. Hamilton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

My New Curars. A Story Gathered from the Stray 
Leaves of an Old Diary. By the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, P.P. 
Boston: Marlier, Callanan & Co. 

Tae Auapaster Box. By Sir Walter Besant. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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an intellectual freedom which impels him to reject 
the dogmatism of the official theology, and leads 
him to martyrdom in the end. Many historical 
characters besides that of the King move in these 
pages, the most conspicuous among them being the 
captive Princess Eleanor of Brittany, to whom the 
hero becomes father-confessor, friend, and unavowed 
lover. The most noteworthy feature of this work 
is found in the writer’s conception of John, and in 
her view of the struggle between King and Pope 
which placed England under the Interdict, and led 
to the submission of the royal to the papal will. 
Miss Potter is not without some warrant for her 
view, although the majority of historical scholars 
still incline to the traditional opinion. That John 
was such a monster as to defile hell itself with his 
presence may perhaps be taken as the exaggeration 
of a vindictive monkish chronicler, but it is never- 
theless a little startling to have him presented to us 
as the champion of English liberties, and, on the 
other hand, to have Stephen Langton presented to 
us as the base tool of an unscrupulous foreign op- 
pressor. Miss Potter has not been content with 
the superficial preparation that most writers of his- 
torical fiction think sufficient for their purpose; she 
has instead made a careful and minute study of 
her period, and accumulated a really remarkable 
store of information respecting the political history 
of the time, its manners and customs, and particu- 
larly the conditions of monastic life. The chief 
defect of “Uncanonized” is that this material is 
too much in evidence, for many passages of the 
book are out of place in a work of fiction, however 
admirably they would serve the purposes of an 
essay. She has got possession of the facts in great 
quantity, she has even arranged them until they 
are seen in their proper perspective, but she has not 
succeeded in rejecting those that are irrelevant to 
her design. We note this with regret, for her book 
is in many respects far superior to the run of this 
sort of fiction; it is serious work, and deserves to 
be treated seriously. The simple truth is that the 
narrative is so clogged by extraneous matter that 
there is no freedom of motion left it. Asa romance, 
it drags, and does not reach effective dramatic cli- 
maxes. If the writer could have devised a few 
striking situations, and infused more external ex- 
citement into her work, she would have made it 
one of the most remarkable romances of its kind. 
As it is, she has produced a book that commands 
respect, and that gives much promise for the future. 

What we have just said about Miss Potter’s ro- 
mance may be illustrated by contrasting the work 
with such a romance as Miss Nixon's “God, the 
King, My Brother,” which has precisely the element 
of action in which “ Uncanonized” is deficient. 
Here is a story that we remember— for a while, at 
least —as a story, and yet it is thin and superficial 
in every important respect. It is not the product 
of one-tenth the thought and industrious study that 
have gone to the making of “ Uncanonized ”; it 
seems the merest romantic trifling when compared 











with the other book. But it does display the story- 
teller’s gift, and does not constantly disappoint us 
when we approach what bids fair to be a climax. 
For the rest, it is a tale of the Court of Castile in 
the fourteenth century, the time of Pedro the Cruel 
and the Black Prince. There is a persecuted 
maiden, a Spanish villain, and two English squires 
who thwart the villain and rescue the heroine. 
There are duels and ambuscades and perilous ad- 
ventures in rapid succession, and there is not a 
trace of the true historical atmosphere. 

John Paul Jones is an excellent hero to use for 
the purposes of historical fiction, but we fear that 
Dr. Brady is in danger of working him too hard. 
“The Grip of Honor” is the third of this talented 
writer’s books, and has the wholesome manliness of 
tone which distinguished its two predecessors. But 
it is so closely like them in other respects as well 
that we have read it with some sense of disappoint- 
ment. The author's vein of mingled patriotism and 
romantic sentiment seems to be a thin one, although 
the ore is genuine. The description of the fight be- 
tween the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis is 
certainly thrilling enough to repay the reader for 
any annoyance by the way. 

The romance of the American Revolution seems 
to be in great favor at the present time, and we 
are glad that Mr. R. N. Stephens has taken a hand 
in it. His “ Philip Winwood,” while not a work of 
the finish or breadth of view that we find in such 
books as “ Hugh Wynne” and “ Richard Carvel ” 
and “ Janice Meredith,” is nevertheless a thoroughly 
pleasing performance, graceful in diction and in 
sentiment. It is the biography of an American 
soldier written by a royalist friend, and touches 
upon the whole course of the war, although its in- 
terest is primarily domestic. 

Mr. Joseph A. Altsheler’s “In Circling Camps” 
is a story of the Civil War much above the average. 
The author has shown his skill in dealing with our 
two wars with England, and it does not desert him 
when he comes down into the modern period of 
our history. From a military point of view, the 
story has for its climax the fight at Gettysburg, 
which is described in the most vivid colors. Equal 
in its way is the earlier description of the defeat, 
afterwards turned into a victory, of Shiloh. The 
private interest is supplied by a young woman for 
whose hand two officers —one Federal and one 
Confederate — are rivals. How the former wins 
her, and escapes with her from under the very nose 
of his enemy, is a story told with much ingenuity. 
The sympathies of the book, while turning in favor 
of the North, do not a little to make us understand 
and admire the devotion and the heroism that did 
such desperate deeds in behalf of the cause that 
was foredoomed from the outset. 

As a master of the novel in which romantic or 
sentimental incident forms the chief source of inter- 
est, Mr. Egerton Castle is probably unsurpassed by 
any of his contemporaries. And if.we set aside 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith, as being obviously 
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hors concours, we should hesitate to designate as his 
superior any other living English writer of fiction. 
It is only a few years since this brilliant novelist 
appeared upon the horizon, and already his work 
challenges comparison with all but the best we have. 
His new novel, entitled “ Consequences,” although 
less romantic in setting than “The Light of Scar- 
they,” is fully as interesting, and readers will be 
glad to know that it is also fully as long. The plot 
is somewhat threadbare, being that of the man who, 
becoming involved in a tangle of difficulties, finds 
a way out by means of a pretended suicide, and 
begins life over again under a new name. As is 
usually the case, the consequences of this act pur- 
sue the actor, and in the present instance prove so 
fateful that the author could have found no better 
title for his book than that one word. But Mr. 
Castle's stories, as such, are not particularly remark- 
able; what is remarkable about his books is the 
charm of their diction, the richly observant mind 
which they reveal, the fine sense of relations and 
proportions which they illustrate, and the true ring 
of their sympathies. In all these respects, “Con- 
sequences” is a noteworthy novel, and, for readers 
intent upon entertainment, will prove a source of 
unalloyed pleasure. 

Those who followed the boyhood years of “Sen- 
timental Tommy” with delight in the conception 


of his character, and amusement at the inventions . 


of his precocious imagination, have been awaiting 
with considerable eagerness the story of his later 
career as a famous writer. Some, impatient of the 
delay, have had resort to the last device of the des- 
perate impatient, and have been taking “Tommy 
and Grizel” on the plan of monthly instalments. 
We, having awaited the book itself, must now con- 
fess to the disappointment which it has occasioned 
us. It opens attractively enough, and for a few 
chapters seems to promise a sustention of the old 
charm ; but after awhile the writer’s invention fails 
him, he resorts to more and more questionable 
expedients to keep the story going, and — we are 
loath to make the statement— Tommy becomes 
distinctly tiresome. We do not mourn his demise 
when the author gets through with his biography, 
and are inclined to congratulate Grizel upon having 
made a good riddance. The simple fact is that 
Tommy’s imagination assumes a development that 
is positively diseased, and the balance of faculty 
that we naturally expected would come to him with 
maturity is nowise attained. Considered even as a 
child of genius he does things that are inexplicable 
upon any rational theory, and his vagaries, ceasing 
to illustrate any consistent conception of character, 
become as whimsical as those in which Mr. 
Stockton, for example, finde his account. The book 
is a melancholy illustration of the danger that lies 
in writing sequels. 

“The West End,” by. Mr. Percy White, is a 
novel of English society, written by one who is 
thoroughly conversant with the life of the “ classes,” 
but who does not take that life too seriously, and 





contrives to tell a story of real human interest. 
The narrative is in the first person, the narrator 
being a dependent relative of the wealthy parvenu 
whose family affairs provide the subject-matter. 
Installed in this household as a sort of private sec- 
retary, his shrewd intelligence makes him indispens- 
able to the several members of the family, and his 
diplomacy is successful in dealing with one critical 
situation after another. His inquisitiveness and 
double-dealing are not altogether admirable from 
the standpoint of the strictest ethics, but he keeps 
in the good graces of all concerned, and brings to a 
satisfactory issue the matters with which he is mixed 
up. The light satirical touch of the author enlivens 
many a chapter of the book, and is slightly suggestive 
of the manner of Cherbuliez. We have thought of 
“ Le Secret du Précepteur ” more than once during 
the perusal, which is no mean praise for this enter- 
taining story. 

Mr. Clive Holland’s “ Marcelle of the Quarter” 
is a slight story of the Pays latin and the life of 
models and studios. The charming heroine is a 
child left an orphan by the death of the model who 
gave her birth, and adopted by a rising young 
English artist. She grows up to be a beautiful 
woman, and her protector discovers that he loves 
her otherwise than as an adopted father. The 
usual young man then appears upon the scene, and 
seeks to win her, but in this case, contrary to the 
usual pathetic tradition, she prefers to cling to her 
elderly lover, with whom she is in the end happily 
married. The story is pleasingly told, and is free 
from the impure suggestiveness we are apt to asso- 
ciate with the sort of life which it describes. 

“The Dishonor of Frank Scott,” by Miss M. 
Hamilton, is a story told in so winning a fashion 
that we are half inclined to excuse the disagreeable, 
if not impossible, character of its theme. A hero 
in whom there is nothing that can possibly be ad- 
mired is a pretty serious handicap to a work of 
fiction, and it takes some art to interest us in such 
a person at all. We certainly do get interested in 
Frank Scott, although he becomes a bigamist with 
his eyes open, bringing shame and misery upon the 
two women who are attracted by his worthless per- 
son, and, were his crime any less despicable than it 
is, we might feel a certain sympathy for him. The 
writer clearly intends that we should, which consti- 
tutes the fatal blot upon her work. The scene is 
laid in British India, and shows some familiarity 
with local conditions as far as they affect the life 
of the English resident. 

The story of “My New Curate,” by the Rev. 
P. A. Sheehan, has little of the ordinary interest 
of a work of fiction, but it is better worth reading 
than nine novels out of ten. There is no love-story, 
except for an episode of subordinate inportance, 
and there is nothing in the way of plot, or intrigue, 
or adventure. Just the humble annals of an Irish 
sea-coast hamlet, related by the parish priest, and 
concerned with the simple incidents of his daily 
ministrations— these, and nothing more, are offered 
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us by this unpretentious book. Its appeal is made 
to us by force of sheer humanity, and by the grace 
of the writer’s gentle and unaffected piety. Our 
sympathies are enlisted from the start, and we fol- 
low with unflagging interest the fortunes of this 
servant of God, this genial old-fashioned scholar 
and priest, as, with the aid of his impetuous and 
enthusiastic ‘new curate,” he labors for the spirit- 
ual welfare of his flock. There is something too 
much of ceremonial and of theological disputation 
for the best interests of the book, but this we are 
willing to accept for the sake of its humor, its 
steadfast devotion to the life of the spirit, and its 
human characterization. It is the sort of book that 
leaves a pleasant taste, and is closed with reluctance. 

There is something of the same element of simple 
humanity, of sympathy for our -humble fellow-men, 
and of the disposition to discern the soul of good 
in things evil, about “The Alabaster Box,” Sir 
Walter Besant’s latest novel. Here we have for 
our scene, not an Irish parish, but a London slum, 
and for a theme the work of one of those philan- 
thropic settlements that have already done so much 
toward pointing the way for an effective social re- 
form. The title of the story is symbolical of the 
devotion that is satisfied with nothing less than the 
gift of self — not merely of one’s time or means — 
to the cause of suffering humanity. Nothing can 
be too precious for that sacrifice, any more than the 
scriptural box of ointment was too precious for its 
predestined purpose. This simple story, which is 
like the one previously mentioned in its entire lack 
of the elements from which ordinary fiction derives 
its interest, is concerned wholly with the determi- 
nation of a young man, the heir of an ill-gotten 
fortune, to atone for the wrongs by which that for- 
tune had been amassed, and restore to society what 
had been wrested from it by the cunning and harsh 
practices of his father. There is no touch of 
maudlin sentimentality about the treatment of this 
theme; the problem is dealt with in a manly and 
courageous fashion, and the outcome is ethically 


satisfactory. Witt1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





; It is perhaps not unusual for a man 

oY Secttna, ’™ of letters to be tempted from his 
accustomed domain into historical 

writing. Like Carlyle, Macaulay, and many others, 
Mr. Andrew Lang has shown his versatility in a 
new light by bringing out a volume of serious his- 
tory. The first volume of his “History of Scot- 
land” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) has not the excuse of 
passionate inspiration which explained Carlyle’s 
account of the French Revolution; neither is it, 
nor is it intended to be, the masterpiece of literary 
history which Macaulay’s laborious effort resulted 
in. The raison d’étre can only be found in Mr. 
Lang’s love for his home people, and his interest in 





their romantic past. The volume is nevertheless 
history in its best sense, written with all the sym- 
pathy of an enthusiast, with all the thoroughness of 
a scholar, and with the truthful impartiality of the 
historian. Indeed, while the book bears evidence 
of careful investigation into ancient documents and 
manuscripts, the reader’s most lasting impression is 
of Mr. Lang’s desire to be absolutely fair and just 
in his conclusions. Of course there are many times 
when the historian’s careful examination shatters 
some ideal of Scottish romance, yet with apparent 
unwillingness and regret. The truth will out, how- 
ever, — as when the author finds himself compelled 
to state the barbarities of Wallace, or the many 
treacheries of Robert Bruce in his earlier days. 
The book is by no means easy reading. This does 
not arise from any mustiness of ideas or of facts, 
but rather because of the multiplicity of details in- 
corporated into the history. Yet as one reads on 
and becomes accustomed to the method pursued, 
this difficulty gradually disappears. In spite of the 
detailed method of statement, there has been created 
for the Scottish people, and for each period, an 
atmosphere in which men and events are seen with 
true and clear vision. This is the best feature of 
the book, and one attempted by most historians 
only in the form of separate and didactic statement. 
Here it is not stated at all, but it is woven, with fine 
technique, into the web of story. Details soon pass 
from the memory; but a knowledge of the temper 
and characteristics of the Scottish people will re- 
main to all readers of this history. Volume I. 
covers the period from the Roman occupation to 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton. 


Domestic tifein The popularity of a certain order of 
New Englandin books on our colonial period reflects 
the 18th century. the craving of a new nation for a 
historic past. Wealth and power, and the prestige 
that belong to them, we have beyond dispute. We 
like, also, to think that we have a remote heroic 
age peculiarly our own and the source of our na- 
tional traits and virtues. So, somewhat to the 
amusement of an old world, with its hoary tradi- 
tions of feudal and medisval times when even 
royalty was an innovator, we point proudly to the 
day before yesterday as to our golden antiquity, 
among the relics and muniments of which antiqua- 
rians and geologists may delve. The researches of 
genealogy have, in particular, been richly rewarded 
of late; and the American of English descent, and 
with a liking for “blood,” who.cannot boast of a 
colonial or Revolutionary ancestor or two is poor 
indeed. Carping foreigners and satirical citizens 
at home make merry over our new aristocracy of 
birth, and meanly point out, among other things, 
that the modern amended passenger list of the 
“ Mayflower” would rather tax the carrying ca- 
pacity of the “Great Eastern.” But we are a great 
nation, and must have all the appanages of greatness, 
a class of Hupatrids among the rest. Not a few 
of the books of which we started out to speak are 
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largely the expression, however, of the scholarly 
instinet, and are of no little real value in bringing 
to light and preserving records of bygone days 
which future historians must paint. The little vol- 
ume before us entitled “The Salt-Box House” 
(Baker & Taylor Co.), by Mrs. Jane de Forest 
Shelton, is one of these books; and its purpose is 
to portray domestic life in a typical western New 
England town of the eighteenth century. The 
narrative is compiled largely from private papers, 
and is tinged with a tender and regretful sentiment 
for the past, which is evidently genuine. The scene 
is laid in the portion of the old Connecticut town 
of Stratford, which was once called Ripton; and 
the family whose fortunes are chronicled and whose 
home life is painted belonged to the better class of 
the day and district. The ménage of the “ Salt- 
Box House’’ was certainly simple enough. 


A glamor of mystery has long en- 
shrouded the figure of Paul Jones. 
The sketches and biographies of him 
that have hitherto appeared, leaving much to con- 
jecture, have served to intensify rather than to 
dispel it; and thus we have come to picture this 
intrepid and gifted free-lance of the ocean, not so 
much as a perfectly realizable and relatively mod- 
ern historical character, as a heroic half-mythical 
figure fixed on the quarter-deck of the “ Ranger” 
or the “Bon Homme Richard,” wrapped in the 
smoke of battle. Material enough, however, has 
always existed for an authentic and fairly circum- 
stantial life of Jones, that should leave untouched 
no essential phase of his strangely varied and roman- 
tie though somewhat brief career. But the material 
has been scattered, and much of it not easy of ac- 
cess ; and the use that has heretofore been made of 
it has been most unsatisfactory, wherever an effort 
was made, or ostensibly made, to blend the facts it 
conserved into a biographical whole. That a sat- 
isfactory life of Jones, which should remove him 
from cloud-land and show him to posterity as his 
American and European contemporaries knew him, 
awaited only the advent of a writer competent to 
undertake it, is amply proved by Mr. A. C. Buell’s 
spirited work in two volumes entitled “ Paul Jones, 
Founder of the American Navy” (Scribner). Mr. 
Buell has ransacked the records, private and official, 
and consulted and collated the authorities, English 
and foreign. The book is really the fruit of pains- 
taking research and extended effort ; and no student 
of our maritime history can afford to neglect it. It 
is neatly gotten up, and contains two portraits (one 
in colors) of Jones, and a few other cute. 


Mr. Hector H. Munro’s account of 
reference-bookof “ The Rise of the Russian Empire” 
Russian Matory, (1. C. Page & Co.) would be an 
excellent reference-book if it were supplied with a 
good index. The statement of the rise of the 
Rarikovitch dynasty, from the time of the first 
Rass-Varongian invaders in 862 to the extinction of 


A serviceable 








the house in the sixteenth century, is given with a 
true appreciation of important events, and with a 
clear method. The history of this period has evi- 
dently been studied with thoroughness in such few 
sources as are available, and other authorities have 
been freely consulted. Thus the book becomes a 
valuable addition to a working library on history, 
— or, rather, it would be so were it not for the in- 
completeness of the aforementioned index. A 
masterpiece of historical writing the book is not, 
either in style, or in characterization of races and 
epochs. The style is not bad, it is merely medi- 
ocre, reminding one of the dry dust-and-bones 
writings of pedagogical historians, save only when 
the author has attempted to enliven his narrative 
by humorous comment,— and then the impression 
received is decidedly unfavorable, for such witti- 
cisms only rob the writing of its dignity without 
improving its general tone in the least. That 
luminous picture of peoples and of epochs, ex- 
pected in these days from writers of general his- 
tories, is entirely lacking in Mr. Munro’s book,— 
unless, indeed, an exception be made in favor of 
the portrayal of Russian political disorder and tur- 
moil. This failure is, however, not the fault of the 
author, but of his subject; for surely it would be 
difficult for the most gifted historian to evolve any 
exact and clear-cut characterizations from the 
chaotic jumble of Russian politics, rulers, and races, 
in their earlier history. The author closes his 
account just when the Russian nation begins to 
assume a definite entity, and so denies himself the 
opportunity of showing his ability in dealing with 
a period where the subject people are better known, 
and the policy of rulers is more clearly defined. 
As a whole, the “Rise of the Russian Empire” 
is a serviceable book of reference, but it is not a 
great history. 


The Globe School Book Co. signal- 
English classics izes its entrance into the educational 
Jor school use. —_— field by issuing ten volumes in a new 
“Star Series of English Classics.” They are de- 
voted to the required texts for college entrance, as 
follows: Burke on “Conciliation,” edited by Miss 
Mary A. Jordan; Coleridge’s “ Ancient Mariner,” 
edited by Mr. Carlton E. Noyes; Cooper’s “ Last 
of the Mohicans,” edited by Dr. William Strunk, 
Jr.; George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” edited by Dr. 
Arthur H. Quinn; Goldsmith’s “ Viear of Wake- 
field,” edited by Professor William Hand Browne; 
Milton’s shorter poems, edited by Professor Edward 
E. Hale, Jr.; Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Carroll L. Maxey; Shakespeare's “ Macbeth,” 
edited by Professor Wilbur L. Cross; Shakespeare’s 
“ Merchant of Venice,” edited by Miss Helen Gray 
Cone; and Tennyson’s “ The Princess,” edited by 
Miss Mary Bowen. Great pains have been taken 
to supply these editions with trustworthy texts, and 
the editorial apparatus includes, in several cases 
at least, a considerable amount of special pedagog- 
ical material in the shape of questions, rhetorical 
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exercises, and suggestions for study. The volumes 
all have illustrations, rather elaborate introductions, 
and notes, the latter appearing at the end. The 
series seems to us an altogether admirable one, and 
augurs well for the future activity of the new firm 
of publishers. 


What is variously known as medical 
jurisprudence, or forensic medicine, 
is taught in the law schools of the 
United States by lawyers and in the medical schools 
by physicians. It was suggested, some years ago, 
that the latter institutions of learning would be bene- 
fitted in no smali degree by hearing lawyers discuss 
he problems arising on the confines of law and of 
medicine as well, presenting another point of view, 
and that the one invariably held when medicine is 
called in to assist in the determination of litigation, 
whether civil or criminal. As a text-book to this 
end, in part, is to be considered “The Law in its 
Relation to Physicians ” (Appleton), by Mr. Arthur 
N. Taylor, LL.B., of the New York bar. Mr. 
Taylor has embodied in a duodecimo of rather 
more than five hundred pages a mass of adjudi- 
cated cases which should serve as a complete guide 
to the medical practitioner, so far as his legal re- 
sponsibilities for his professional contact with his 
patients is concerned, with such lessons drawn from 
them as can be naturally inferred in a science so 
inexact as the law. The work covers all matters on 
both the civil and criminal sides of medical juris- 
prudence, and is enlivened by many curious and 
entertaining incidents. 


The law in 
its relation 
to physicians. 


Mr. Henry Clews’s book entitled 
the Wall street “~The Wall Street Point of View” 
oe (Silver, Burdett & Co.) is the clear- 
cut and incisive statement of the opinions on cur- 
rent questions, political, financial, and commercial, 
of a keen and prosperous man of business who has 
“sueceeded in life,” and is therefore pretty generally 
satisfied with things as he found them. In point 
of ideals, Mr. Clews does not, as Emerson phrased 
it, exactly “hitch his wagon toa star”; but his book 
is full of hard sense if not of high thinking. Among 
the topics treated are the Railroad Question, Trusts 
and Corporations, Panics and their Indications, 
Speculation and Businees, the Cleveland Adminis- 
tration, the Masses and the Classes, the Nation’s 
Credit, ete. There is a leaven of illustrative anec- 
dote throughout, and the style is easy and colloquial. 
The “business man” will find Mr. Clews’s book 
pleasant and satisfying reading, and an arsenal of 
useful “ points.” 


Such difficult readers as feel that 


Written from 


Genesis of ; 
the hero of a they would like to know more of 
popular novel. «David Harum” than can be got 


from the popular novel of that name, may find 
their account in the little book called “The Real 
David Harum” (Baker & Taylor Co.), by Mr. 
Arthur T. Vance, who tells us all about, or quite as 
much as the most exacting reader ought te want to 





know about, the original of the homespun hero of 
Mr. Westcott’s widely-read novel. This original, 
we learn, was one David Hannum, a quaint village 
character of northern New York, whom a former 
neighbor describes as “an ordinary sort of an amus- 
ing cuss,” a characterization which Mr. Vance’s 
pages rather serve to bear out. Mr. Westcott must 
be credited with having turned a most unpromising 
subject te good account in his novel. The book is 
copiously illustrated from photographs. 


A volume on Stonewall Jackson by 
Mr. Carl Hovey, and one on Sam 
Houston by Mrs. Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, are pleasant as well as profitable little vol- 
umes in the “ Beacon Biographies” series (Small, 
Maynard & Co.). Young readers particularly will 
be delighted with these crisp, vivid, and direet lit- 
tle narratives, the former of which is of especial 
value by reason of the formative impression it gives 
of a high and steadfast, if severely simple, character. 
No story of frontier adventure yields in interest 
to the true tale of the life of Sam Houston; and 
Mrs. Elliott tells it well. Both authors seem to 
have made good use of the authorities; and ample 
references are supplied for those who care to pursue 
the subject further in fuller and weightier works. 
Each volume has its portrait. 


Short Lives of 
great Americans. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The library edition of the writings of Alphonse 
Danudet, for some -time in course of publication by 
Messrs. Little, Brown, & Co., should now, we imagine, 
although we have lost the count, be well on the way 
toward completion. The two volumes just added to 
the set contain the three “ Tarascon ” novels, besides a 
collection of sketches and short stories called “ Studies 
and Landscapes.” Those volumes have been translated 
by Miss Wormeley with her customary skill, and no 
slight addition to their attractiveness is made by the 
special introductory essays which Professor W. P. Trent 
contributes. The first two “ Tartarin ” books have a 
volume together ; the other volume contains “ Port 
Tarascon ” and the miscellany already noted. 

Among the latest issues in the “Temple Classics” 
(Dent-Maemillan), chief interest attaches to the first 
volume in what will eventually form a complete English 
translation of the old thirteenth-century allegory of 
«The Romance of the Rose.” The translator who has 
undertaken this formidable task is Mr. F. S. Ellis, 
whose previous work in the same field will be gratefully 
remembered. The inclusion of this important literary 
undertaking in such a series as the “ Temple Classics ” 
reflects no little credit on the enterprise of the publish- 
ers. Other recent volumes in the same series include 
“ Tully’s Offices,” in the English of Roger L’Estrange; 
“ Areopagitica, and Other Tracts,” by John Milton ; 
Vols. III. to V. in the ten-volume edition of Caxton’s 
version of “ The Golden Legend ”; the first of five vol- 
umes containing the Essays of Lord Macaulay; and 
William Hazlitt’s «« Essays on the English Comic Wri- 
ters.” The last-named volume has the additional recom- 
mendation of Mr. Austin Dobson’s editorial supervision. 
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NOTES. 


A “Grammar School Arithmetic,” by Mr. A. R. 
Hornbrook, has just been published by the American 
Book Co. 

« A Christmas Sermon,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
is a charming booklet publication of Messrs. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish “The Foundations of 
French,” a text-book by Messrs. Fred D. Aldrich and 
Irving L. Foster. 

Messrs. B. H. Sanborn & Co. send us “ A Beginner’s 
Book in Latin,” the work of Messrs. Hiram Tuell and 
Harold North Fowler. 

“Elizabeth and her German Garden” reappears 
once again, in a new edition with added matter, from 
the press of the Macmillan Co. 

“An Indian Giver” and “The Smoking Car” are 
two farees by Mr. W. D. Howells, now published in 
booklet form by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

“ The Spanish Verb, with an Introduction on Spanish 
Pronunciation,” by Lieutenant Peter E. Traub, is a 
recent educational publication of the American Book Co. 

“A New English Grammar for Schools,” by Mr. 
Thomas W. Harvey, is a revision of the author’s earlier 
work upon the subject, and is published by the Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Mr. G. R. Carpenter’s “‘ Elements of Rhetoric and 
English Composition,” published by the Macmillan Co., 
is offered as “ second high school course” supplemen- 
tary to the one offered in a previous volume by the 
same author. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison’s “The Meaning of History 
and Other Historical Pieces,” which is one of the most 
interesting volumes of essays that late years have pro- 
duced, is now republished by the Messrs. Macmillan in 
a new edition at a lowered price. 

Thackeray’s “English Humourists,” edited with 
much interesting apparatus by Professor W. L. Phelps, 
is the newest volume in the series of “ English Read- 
ings” which have been in course of publication by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. for several years past. 

“The Storied West Indies,” by Mr. Frederick A. 
Ober, is a volume in the series of “ Appletons’ Home 
Reading Books,” and exemplifies once more the skill 
and judgment which have gone into the making of that 
exceptionally commendable series of school publications. 

Seott’s “ Ivanhoe,” edited by Mr. A. M. Hitchcock ; 
Carlyle’s essay on Burns, edited by Mr. Willard C. 
Gore; and Macaulay’s essay on Warren Hastings, 
edited by Mrs. Margaret J. Frick, are three new 
volumes in the “ Pocket English Classics” of the 
Maemillan Co. 

Sir W. M. Conway’s “The Alps from End to End,” 
and Major L. A. Waddell’s “ Among the Himalayas,” 
are two of the most important works of travel published 
of late years, and both now reappear in new and cheap- 
ened editions from the press of the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
They are abundantly and beautifully illustrated. 

Nothing is more gratifying to those actively interested 
in the teaching of history than the recent multiplication 
of books and pamphlets containing source-material in 
easily accessible form. The latest publication of this 
description is the “ Source-Book of English History” 
(Holt) prepared by Dr. Guy Carleton Lee. It is a 
thick volume of six hundred pages, containing extracts 





which cover the whole course of English history, even 
including the war in South Africa. Documentary and 
descriptive or narrative material are provided in about 
equal parts, and s valuable bibliography greatly en- 
hances the usefulness of the work. 

The Jewish Publication Society of America, encour. 
aged by the success of the “ American Jewish Year 
Book,” published last year, have issued a second vol- 
ume for the year just ended, and expect to make the 
publication a regular annual undertaking. The work 
is greatly increased in size and consequently in useful- 
ness for reference. 

The Valois romances of Alexandre Dumas have been 
republished in a three-volume set by Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. They include “La Reine Margot,” 
“La Dame de Monsoreau,” and “ Les Quarante-Cing,” 
and have been newly translated with much care. A 
series of full-page original illustrations adds greatly to 
the attractiveness of this edition. 

Dr. Lyman C. Newell’s “ Experimental Chemistry ” 
(Heath) is essentially a laboratory manual for students 
in secondary schools, and shows evidence of t care 
and thoroughness in its compilation. The fact that the 
entire work has been read for suggestions and correc- 
tions by nearly a score of the most competent teachers 
of the subject, should commend the work to favorable 
consideration. 

The “ Cambridge ” single-volume editions of English 
and American poets, which Mr. H. E. Scudder has been 
editing so acceptably, seem to have justified their ex- 
istence from the publishers’ point of view, since every 
year brings a new volume to the series. Mrs. Brown- 
ing is the poet now presented, with the accompaniment 
of a graceful introductory essay, and a few pages of 
useful notes. 

Two “Temple Primers,” in addition to those pre- 
viously noticed by us, are “ The Human Frame and the 
Laws of Health,” by Drs. Rebmann and Seiler ; and 
« Judgment in Literature,” by Mr. W. Basil Worsfold. 
They are published by the Macmillan Co. The same 
publishers send us a new edition, in a single volume, of 
the “Letters of Matthew Arnold,” edited by Mr. 
George W. E. Russell. 

“Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene for High 
Schools,” by Dr. Henry F. Howes, has been published 
by the American Book Co., and «« A General Physiology 
for High Schools,” by Messrs. M. L. Macy and H. W. 
Norris, by the same firm. There is the usual exagger- 
ated stress upon alcohol’ and tobacco, although the 
treatment of these subjects is not quite so offensive to 
the scientific mind as is frequently the case in books of 
this sort. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co. are the American 
agents for the new “ Monthly Review,” edited by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, and published by Mr. John Murray. 
The first number has just appeared, and its contents, 
which are at least upon the level of the best of its fellow- 
monthlies, bespeak the favorable consideration of the 
most intelligent class of readers. An editorial section 
affords a novelty, and Mr. Newbolt’s poem represents 
a feature which we trust will be continued. In appear- 
ance, the new review distances all its rivals. Its dig- 
nity and beauty of type, page, and cover, place the 
periodical in a class of its own, and set a standard which 
others would do well to imitate. Finally, we mention 
the fact that there are illustrations which really illus- 
trate. 
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TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
November, 1900. 


Arctic Hunter’s Day, An. A.J. Stone. World’s Work. 
Astronomer’s Friendship, An. Simon Newcomb. Aiélantic. 
Bread-Making at Paris Exposition. H.W. Wiley. Forum. 
British General Elector. W.T. Stead. Review of Reviews. 
Bryant, Footprints of. Theodore F, Wolfe. Lippincott. 
Burkersdorf Heights. Stephen Crane. Lippincott. 
Chaucer. Ferris Greenslet. Forum. 

China, The Powers’ Stakes in. World’s Work. 

China’s Greatest Curiosity. Frederic Poole. Lippincott. 
Chinese Dragon, Taming the. L.J. Davies. Forum. 
Culture for New Conditiens. M.H. Liddell. World’s Work. 
Democratic Campaign, Management of. Review of Reviews. 
Democratic Success, Reasons for. Charles A. Towne. Forum. 
English Intelligence Department. Maj. A. Griffiths. Forum. 
** Europe is No More.”” Mare Debrit. International. 
FitzGerald, Edward. Bradford Torrey. Atlantic. 

Gifts to Colleges, Ill-Gotten. Vida D. Scudder. Atlantic. 
Gossip, A Little. Rebecca Harding Davis. Scribner. 

Hall of Fame, The. H.M.MacCracken. Rev. of Reviews. 
Hart, Sir Robert. H.C. Whittlesey. Atlantic. 

Infantry, Mounted. Maurice A. Low. Forum. 

Iron, Revival and Reaction in. Archer Brown. Forum. 
Irrigation in the West. W.E. Smyth. Aflantic. 

Li Hung Chang. John W. Foster. International. 

Mill, John Stuart, A Letter to. W.M. Daniels. Atlantic. 
Morocco. Budgett Meakin. Forum. 

National Campaigns, Cost of. World’s Work. 
Nature-Pictures. A. R.Dugmore. World’s Work. 

Negro, American, at Paris. W.E.B. DuBois. Rev. of Rev. 
New York Cross Streets. Jesse Lynch Williams. Scribner. 
Pacific Coast, The. Josiah Royce. International. 
Pan-American Conference, The Next. W.C. Fox.- Forum. 
Paris Fair, Landscape Features. S. Parsons, Jr. Scribner. 
Paris Fair, A Camera at the. D. L. Elmendorf. Scribner. 
Parties, American, Defense of. W.G. Brown. Ailantic. 
Predominant Issue, The. W.G.Sumner. International. 
Presidential Chances, Law of. World’s Work. 

Porto Rican Political Beginnings. John Finley. Rev. of Rev. 
Reader, The Gentle. S. McC. Crothers. Aé/antic. 

Reading for Boys and Girls. E.T. Tomlinson. At/antic. 
Republican National Committee, Work of. Rev. of Reviews. 
Republicans, Why They Should Be Endorsed. Forum. 
Rome as a Political Bogey. W.S. Davis. World’s Work. 
Rural State, Riches of a. W.R. Lighton. World’s Work. 
Ruskin, Art, and Truth. John La Farge. International. 
Russia, Future of. Edmund Noble. A(élantic. 

Siberian Railway, The Great. Henry Norman. Scribner. 
Sociology, Modern. F. H. Giddings. International. 

Trusts. George E. Roberts. Forum. 

Trusts in England. Robert Donald. Review of Reviews. 
United States and Australian Federation Compared. Forum. 
World-Power, Our Growth asa. F. Emory. World’s Work. 
Worship, Primitive Objects of. L. Marillier. International. 








LIstT OF NEW BOOKS. 


[The following list, containing 180 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1At since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Prince Charles Edward. By Andrew Lang. Limited 
edition ; illus. in colors, ph vure, etc., large 4to, un- 
cut, pp. 300. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $20. net 

Oliver Cromwell. By John Morley. Illus,, 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 486. Century Co. $3.50. 

James Martineau: A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson, A.M. With photogravute portraits, large 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 459. Little, Brown, & Co. $3. 

Theodore Parker, Preacher and Reformer. By John White 
Chadwick. With portraits, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 422. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 





The Life of Henry opine B Henry George, Jr. 
12mo, pp. 634. Doubleda: Ps fe en $1.50 net. 

Commodore Paul sone. oy Cyrus Townsend | Deady. 
With portrait, 1, gilt top, uncut, pp. 480. 

Commanders.”’ Appleton & Co. 50. 

Tchaikovsky: tiie Ede nd Woske whan Extracts from his 

bang reel 5 and the Wid ne Abeoes in 1888. By 
it, t uncu 

pp. me py $1.50, + ” 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Letters of Thomas Edward Brown, Author of “ Fo’e’sle 
Yarns.’”’ Edited, with Introductory ir, by Sidney T. 
iia. In 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. E. P. Dutton 


The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern Drama: 

—— Lectures Seliverea at the Royal Institution, Feb- 
..1900. By W. L. Courtney ; with Prefatory Note 

by A. W. Pinero. 16mo, gilt top, pp. 132. Brentano’s. 

Lucretius on Life and Death. In the metre of Omar 

Ehayyin vie with parallel passages from the original, By 

an Mallock. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 85. John 


The pa pw why 5 = +> of Chestes Dickens: A Bibliography 
Kitton. 16mo, uncut, pp. 

“ook Lovers De A. C. Armstrong & Son. 

The Hidden Servants, and Other Very Old Stories. Told 

over again by Francesca Alexander. With frontiapiace, 

are gilt top, uncut, pp. 234. 


Little, Brown. 


The World’s Orators. Edited by Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D 
‘and others, Vol. IIl., Orators of the Early and Medisval 
Church ; Vol. V., Orators of Modern a Sasepe Vol. V1., 
Orators of — Part I. Each with vure 
traits. 8vo, gilt top uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per 
vol., $3.50 net. (Sold only in sets of 10 vols.) 

A Royal i say A Treatise on Scottis Poesi 
Counterblaste to Tobacco, etc., etc. With pot James VI, 
and I.; edited by Robert 'S. Rait. i Y cerer, 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 85. Brentano’s. 

History of German Literature. By Rabert Webber Moore. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 293. Hamilton, N. Y.: Colgate Univer- 
sity Press. 

The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus: A Poem 
in Prose. By Henryk Sienkiewicz; trans. from the Polish 
by congue Curtin. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 24. 
Little, Brown, & Co. 75 cts 

The Diary of a Dreamer. By Alice Dew-Smith. 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 296. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 

Rud Reviewed: A Review of Rudyard Kipling’s 

. ByW.J. Peddicord. 12mo, pp. 202. Portland, 
Oregon: Published by the Author. 

A Christmas Sermon. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
uncut, pp. 23. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cts. 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. 7 oe. with 
—— with frontispiece, 16mo, pp. Macmillan 


> cts. 
Heart to Heart Talks Mit Dinkelspiel. By Geo. V. 
wt illus. 2 ie F. Ouper. 12mo, pp. 181. G. W. 
Dillingham Co 50 cts. 


16mo, 


HISTORY. 

The Venetian Republic: Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 
421-1797. By W. Carew Hazlitt. - 2 vols., large 8vo, 
gilt tops, uncut. Co. $12 

A Century of American Diplomacy: Being a Brief Re- 
Tee. De debe Werte Lanse Ovo, allt ton be at. 
1 y n oster vo, gilt top, pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.50 

The Council of Constance to the Death of John Hus: 
Being the Ford Lectures Delivered at Oxford University, 
1900. By James Hamilton LG 3 M.A. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 192. Longmans, Green, & 

American Fights and Fighters: Soecken of the First Five 
Wars of the United States. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 326. McClure, Phillips & Co. $1.50. 

The United States in the Nineteenth Century: Being 
the Old South Leaflets, Eighteenth Series. 12mo, pp. 156. 
Boston: Directors of Old South Work. Paper, 50c. 

The Last of the Mus-Qua- and the Indian Congress, 
1898. By Horace M. Rebok. LIilus., 8vo, pp. 70. Dayton, 
Ohio : W.R R. Fank. Paper, 35 ots. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Works of Honoré de Balose. Edel Prof. W. P. 
Trent. “ Popular ition ; in v jus. in photo- 
gravure, ete.,12mo. T. Y. Crowell & & Co. $16. 

The Rubdiydt of Omar Khayy: Gomesiainnt the Metrical 
Translations of Edward FiaGerald and E. H. Whinfield, 


ited by Jessie B. Ri 
top, uncut, pp. 244. Little, Brown, & 
In 3 vols., com 


POETRY AND VERSE. 
Translations, and Other Verses. By ©. K. Pooler. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 140. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. 
Life and Song. By Anna R. Henderson. 12mo, pp. 113. 

Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 75 cts. 
The Path of Gold. By Carrie Blake Morgan. 8vo, pp. 28. 
New Whateom, Wash.: Edson & Irish. Paper, 50c. 


FICTION. 
— and Grizel. By James M. Barrie. Illus., 12mo, 
p. 509. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Dr. PNorth and his Friends. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 499. Century Co. $1.50. 
The Lane That Had No Turning, and Other Tales con- 
cerning the People of Pontiac ; v 
**Parables of Provinces.”” By Jil) 
pp. 359. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 50. 
Old Fires and Profitable Ghosts: A Book of Stories. By 
° . 12mo, et top, uncut, 
pp. 384, $1.50. 


Domestic Dramas (Drames de Famille). By Paul Bourget ; 
trans. by William Marchant. i2mo, uncut, pp. 363. 
Charles Scribner’ "s Sons. $1.50. 


The Lady of Dreams. By oe L. Silberrad. 12mo, pp. 418. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 


Love and Mr. Lewisham: The Story of ot he'd Y. 


oung 
ure a By H. G. Wells. 12mo, pp. 323. Stokes 


Chloris of a Island. H. B. Marriott A eee Illus., 
12mo, pp. 281. Harper os 5 $1.50 

In Hostile Red: A of the Monmouth Campaign. 
By “- Altsheler. 12mo, pp. 340. Doubleday, Page & 

The Footsteps of a Throne: the of an Idler ; 
and of What he Did in pel my on House of Ete. B By 
7 oe Illus., 12mo, pp. 309. D. Appleton 

Consequences. By Egerton Castle. With puteh, 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 417. oD A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

Men of Mariowe’s. By Mrs. ae Dudeney. 12mo, pp. 289. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 

A Woman of Yesterday. 'B ba -¥ A. Mason. 12mo, 
pp. 367. Doubleday, Page $1.50. 

The Circular Study. By to ‘Katharine Green (Mrs, 
Charles _— 12mo, uncut, pp. 289. McClure, Phillips 


& Co. 
= Marian Bower. 12mo, pp. 402. 


John Thiseelton, 
Henry Holt & Co. 
~. —w Black ; 


The Girl and the mE B 


The Idiot at Home. By John Kendrick Bangs. Illus., 
— gilt top, uncut, pp. 314. Harper & & Brothers. 


The Son of Carleycroft: A —_ Romance. By Th — 
dore Burt Sayre. 12mo, pp. Harper & B: 


$1.50. 
12mo, pp. 307. 


A Princess of Arcady. By Arthur Henry. 
Doubleday, Page ry Co. $1.50. 
FB eclae * apee 12mo, gilt top, 
e. 


In a Quiet ‘is 
uncut, pp. 319. 

The Fugitives. a ‘ania Roberts. 12mo, uncut, pp. 315. 

McClure, Phillips & Co. $1. 





His Wisdom the Defender: my yg fGen Row b. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. $29. Harper & ther 

— Orient: Nine ar tear By Henry Lliowizi, 

us. in vure, ete., it top, uncut, 360, 

5 a le egy = New 1. Adapted se 

An le Flight: A Fili ovel. A from ** Noli 

By DePjess Rizal, 12mo, uncut, pp. 256, 

McClure. P} Phillips o Co. $1.25. 

The Man Stealers An Incident in the Life of the Iron 
aan, vo P. Shiel. 12mo, pp. 339. J. B. Lippincott 


With Hoops of Steel. 
colors, 12mo, pp. 342. 

The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Virginia, 1622, 
By Maud Wilder Goodwin. New edition ; illus. in colors, 
ete., 12mo, pp. 221. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50, 

Rue with a Difference. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 12mo, 
pp. 428. J.B. Lippimeott Co. $1.25. 

King Stork of the Netherlands: A Romance of the 

'y Days of the Dutch Republic. By Albert Lee. 12mo, 

pp. 315. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Je techs Ag Ryer. 12mo, pp. 364. G. W. 


me... the Heart of the Army. B me >> Verrill Mighels. 
12mo, pp. 395. R. F. Fenno & Co. $ 
me a 4 (s, Des), and ‘Other Stein, By 
vO, t top, uncut, pp. ran- 
cisco: D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard. $1. 
Taaeng, Genoese By Clarence L. Cullen. 12mo, pp. 269. 
Dillingham Co. Paper, 50 cts. 
The Menoueny Table. By F. Clifford Stevens. 
pp. 234. J.S. Ogilvie Pub’g Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


oy Bae & Finch e=>.. Illus, in 


12mo, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The paar 2. ot = mae ey Century: A Part of ‘* The 

History of mee the Restoration of the Pa- 

3) ; cbr b. radch ~Niopold top. A 372. 
wa! vo, » Uncut, pp. 

G. B. Putnam's Sons ‘BO. 


Church Folks: Practical S n Congrega 

— al, “Tan my Fy (De 4 Watson 12mo, 
Doubleday, Page & :— $1.25 

The Te aaed of a Gentleman. Charles F. Dole. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 219. T. Y. Pa ool st Go $1. 

A Manual of Family Worship. With an mk. on The 
Christian Family. By — 8. Mills, D.D., and Prof. 
Ae py et es Sy 

i » 1 mo, pp. yton, 
W.R. Funk. $1.25 i . 

The Supernatural. iene Abbott. 12mo, 29. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. "35 = 

ek x. — Sin. By a Abbott. 12mo, pp. 30. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 

Loving Thy Neighbor. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
pp 31. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 


tional 


12mo, 


PHILOSOPHY. 


The Individual: A Study of Life and Death. By Nathaniel 
senmante Shaler, 12mo, pp. 351. D. Appleton & Co. 
Whence and Whither? An Inquiry 7 ~ the Nature of the 
Soul, its Origin and its Destiny. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 188. Open Court Publishing Co. $1.25. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Along French Byways. Written and illus. by Clifton 
— 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 261. Macmillan Co. 
Russia ‘and the Russians. By 


Edmund wy 
gilt top, pp. 285. Houghton, & Co. $1.50. 
Scotland’s Ruined Abbeys. By Howard Crosby Butler, 
A.M. New edition; illus., Svo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 287. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston. 
By Samuel Adams Drake. New and revised edition ; 
a 8vo, gilt top, uneut, pp. 484, Little, Brown, & Co. 


A Summer Journey to Brazil. By Alice 5 —y ~~ yA 
aa 12mo, uncut, pp. 149. nell, Co. 


12mo, 
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SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, AND POLITICS. 

Social Justice: A Critical Kasay. By Westel eetiaey 
Willoughby, Ph.D. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 385. 
Macmillan Co. $3. 

Newest England: Notes of a Democratic Traveler in New 
Zealand, with Some Australian Comparisons. By Henry 

Lloyd. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 387. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $2.50. 

Clearing-Houses: Their History, Methods, and Adminis- 
tration. By James G. Cannon. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 383. 
D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

Government in Switzerlaad. By John Martin Vincent, 
Ph. ~—s —_ pp. 370, **Citizen’s Library.’’ Macmillan 
Co. $1.25 

The Other A An Appeal to Conscience. By 
Herbert Welsh. 12mo, pp. 257. J. B. ranrets Co. 


$1. 
Our Nation’s Need; or, Let Us All Divide U; 
Even. By J. A. Conwell. 12mo, pp. 251. Ps Ss. ‘Sine 
Pub’g Co. $1. 
The Story of Money: A Science Hand-Book of Money 
uestions. By Edward C, Towne, B.A. 12mo, pp. 248. 
. W. Dillingham Co. 
The ‘Philippines: Their People and Political Conditions. 
By Prof. Ferdinand Blumentritt; trans. by David J 
Doherty, M.D. 12mo, pp. 70. Chicago: Donohue Bros. 


Paper, 10 cts. 
SCIENCE. 

Intelligence in Plants and Animals: Being a New Edi- 
tion of the Author’s Privately Issued ‘*Soul and Immor- 
tality.’ By Thomas G. mtry, Sc.D. LIllus., 8vo, 

pp. 489. Doubleday, Page & Co. . net. 

The Story of the Alphabet. By Edward Clodd. [Illus., 
eon y= — oe of Useful Stories.’”’ D. Apple- 
ton 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Ramona. By Helen Hunt Jackson +4 H.). With Intro- 
duction by Susan otogravure by 
o. 8 In 2 —_.. ‘he. | gilt tops. Little, 


ings by Charles Dana Gibson. Large 
oblong folio. ~~ Hl — $5. 

A History of New York. Diedrich Knickerbocker ; 
ins. ty 4 Le et Parrish. Mae gilt top, uncut, pp. 299; 


mY... Great Actors, and Twelve Great Actresses. By 
Edward Robins. Each illus. in pho vure, etc., 8vo, 
top, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s ns, Per vol. be 


2 

The Cloister and the Hearth; or, Maid, Wife, and Widow: 

he Matter-of-Fact Romance. By Charles Reade ; illus. 
y William Martin Johnson. In 2 vols., 12mo, gilt tops, 
a Bon Harper & Brothers. $4. 

A Christmas Carol, and The Cricket on the Hearth. B 
Charles Dickens. Each owes Frederic 
Simpson ape a 12mo, gilt tops, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Per vol., $2. 

Colonial Days and Ways, as Gathered from Family 
Papers by Helen Evertson Smith, of Sharon, Connecticut ; 
with decorations by T. Guernsey Moore. 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 376. Century Co. $2.50. 

Glimpses of the Grand = of the Colorado: Repro- 
eng ob in colors by J. P. Robertson from photographs 
i Oliver Lippincott. Large oblong 4to. Denver: 

kS. Thayer. $2.50. 

Lorna Doone: A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Black- 
more; with a special introduction by the author ; illus. 
from pho phs by Clifton Johnson. 8vo, gilt top, ‘uncut, 
pp. 560 ,—- & Brother. $2. 

Thumb-Nail Series. New vols.: Rab and his Friends, and 
Our Dogs, by John Brown, with —— by Andrew 
Lang ; ; Selections from Epictetus, ed 4 Benjamin E. 

; Motifs, by E. Scott O'Connor, Introduction 
my Agnes Repplier. Each 32mo, gilt edges. Century Co. 
Per vol., $1. 

The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems. By —_ 
Markham; illus. in photogravure, etc., by Hi 2 ee 
Large 8v0, gilt top, uncut, pp. 114. Doubleday & McClure 

- net. 


The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock. By Thomas 
Nelson Page ; illus. in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 
— gilt top, uncut, pp. 170. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Eros and Psyche: A Fairy Tale of Ancient Greece. Retold 
after Apuleius by Paul omg Remy with ~~ 4 ~ by Paul 
Thumann. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 99. Open Court 
Pub’g Co. $1.50. 

Down South: Pictures from Ph by Rudolf Eicke- 
meger, Jr.; with Preface by Joel Harris. Folio. 
R. H. Russell. $1.50. 

The Folks in Funnyville: 

F. Opper. Large 4to. 


Mother Goose for Grown-ups. By 
illus. by Peter Newell and Gustave 
& Brothers. .50, 
William Morris ; with illus- 
by H. M. O'Kane. 12mo, 
The Ballad of the Prince. Written and illus. by Alice 
Archer Sewall. Large 4to. R.H. Russell. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR bee YOUNG. 
Fairy Tales and Stories, = > Andersen : 
trans. by H. L. Brokat tha er; with 
aie Ato, 


Introduction b it top, un- 

cut, pp. 524, “omg oA $5. 
The World of the Great Forest: How Animals, by Fa 
Reptiles, Insects, Talk, Think, Work, and Live. By Pau 
Da — Illus., 12mo, pp. 323. Charles Seri 


The True Annals of Fairy-Land. Edited b Wiens 
Canton ; illus. by Charles Robinson. Vol. I., 
of King Herla. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 367. Macmillan " 


$2. 
A Child’s Gergen of vesoem By Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
a, ty tek . Mars and M. H. Squire. Square folio, pp. 115. 


chino of the Revolution. Illus. in colors b: 
mangle ; text and black-and-white ilasralone by by 
Mabel Humphrey. Large 4to. F. A. Stokes Co 
An Alphabet of Indians. By Emery Leverett Williems. 
Large 4to. R. H. Russell $2. 


Robinson Crusoe. By Defoe ; illus. ees fe Loe and 


Daniel 
Frederick Rhead. rane. 363. R. H. Russell 
A New Wonderland. By L. Frank Baum ; illus. in colors 


ze Verbeck. Large 4to, pp. 190. "R. H. Russell. 


Goops and How to Be Them: A Manual of Manners for 
Polite Infants. Written and illus. by Gelett Burgess. 4to. 
F. A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 

The Century Book of the American Co : TheStory 
of the bo Fiaemane of of a Party of Young People to the Sites 
of th merican Colonies. By Elbridge 8. 
Brooks. Illus., 4to, pp. 233. Centary Co. $1.50. 

The Little Boy Book. By Helen Hay; rota in colors 
by — Verbeck. uare folio. Russell. 


The Adventures of Joel Pep x Re he nye -y Gon'§1 50, Sidney. 


Illus., 12mo, pp. 461. Lothrop Pu 

Scoutin; for Washington: A te ¢ the Da: ~ oo 
and Tarleton. By John Preston True. 
pp. 311. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

More Bunny Stories. By John Howard Jewett (Hannah 
Warner) ; illus. by Culmer 8vo, pp. 195. F. A. 
Stokes $1.50. Mt 

The Road to Nowhere: A Story for Children. By Livingston 
B. Morse; illus by Edna Morse. 12mo, pp. 236. Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Josey and the Chipmunk. By Sydney Reid. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 301. Century Co. $1.50 

Pretty Polly a. ne E, Jackson. LIllus., 
12mo, pp. 293. 

Gold-Seeking on an Dalton Trail: 
of Two New a rey ys in Alesha the Northwest 
ina. 5 Arthur R. Thompson. [Illus., 8vo, pp. 352. 
Little, end & Co. $1.50. 

Lobster Catchers: A Story of the Coast of Maine. By 
James Otis. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 308. E. P, Dutton 
&Co. $1.50. 

Jack among the iodions: or, A Boy’s Summer on the 
Buffalo Plains. rge oe — Illus., 12mo, 

pp. 301. F. A. Si StokerCe 

Doris and her Dog gg By Lal F. Wesselhoeft. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 338. Little, Beran Co. $1.50. 
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In and out of the Nursery. Verses by Eva er 

from ~ Rudait Heke 

A Little American Girl in India. By Fear ory A. *Cheove. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 281. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

The Moon-Babies. Verses by G. Orr Clark; pictures in 

colors, etc., by _ Hyde. Large oblong 4to, pp. 48. 


R. H. Russe’ 
Phebe, her Profession: A Sequel to ** Teddy : Her Book.” 
B jus., 12mo, pp. 285. Little, 


Brenda, her School and her — By Helen ca Reed. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 328. Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50 

me the West fadiee d a ith Spain bide 

est ies during our War wi 

Sy rooks. Iilus., 12mo, pp. 356. Lothrop "Publishing 

Heroes of our Revolution. By T. W. Hall. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 317. F. A. Stokes Co. $1.25 

The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. By Mary P. 
aon Smith, Illus., 12mo, pp. 352. Little, Brown, & Co. 

Nan’s Chicopee Children. By Myra Sawyer ee 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 223. Little, | Ans & Co. $1.25 

Sunday Reading for the Youre, 1901. Illus. in eolers, ete., 
4to, pp. 412. E. & J.B. Young & Co. $1.25. 

The Wild Animal Play for Children. With alternate 
reading for very young children. By Ernest 
: ~~ ee Illus., 12mo, pp. 79. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Ednah and her Brothers. By Eliza Orne White. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 143. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

St. Nicholas Book of —- and Operettas. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 231. Century Co. $1. 

Tom’s Boy. By the aathor of ** Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 342. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

Nanny. Written and illus. by T. E. Butler. 4to. R. H. 
Russell. $1. 

Choosing a ge we mm Pe tows Bees Ransom Fiske, LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 227. 

oe Fc idee ban ee “By Esther 
Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 52. E. P. Dutton & Co. T5e. 

A Visit to Santa Claus: A Musical Cantata for Christmas. 
Libretto by J. W. Carpenter; music by Chas. H. Gabriel. 
Large 8vo, pp. 48. Jennings & Pye. Paper, 30 cts. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


Education and the Philosophical Ideal. By Horatio W. 
— 12mo, gilt top, pp. 255. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1,25 


Elements of Physics. By C. Hanford i endonen, Ph D., 
= John F. Woodhull, Ph.D. + 12mo, pp. 388. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1. 20 net. 
A Brief Course in General Physics, Experimental and 
Applied. By George A. Hoadley, A.M. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 463. American Book Co. $1.20 net. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene for High Schools. 
By Henry F. Hewes, A.B. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. Ameri- 
can _— Co. $1. net, 


*s Adventures i ; Ss 


edited by W: m. Strunk, Jr., 


ted b 
B 35 Mil sat tal sata; Wi Com 
rowne, 35 cts.; iton’s L’ cero, L ‘enseroso, us, 
and Lycidas, edited Edward e- tiale, FB th. 3 ota. 
Scott’s  Franhion, ed edited by Carroll . — seets.s 
Shakespeare’s Mac \ 


Ph.D., = de 
Paper edited b by yk yee 3 ae 35 cts. Each 
New York: "Globe School Boo! 

Winrandr's ‘Der Meister von Palmyra. Ralitea by 
Théodore Henckels. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 212. 
American Book Co. 80 cts. net. 

Ballads of American Bravery. Edited by Clinton Scollard. 
a frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 230. Silver, Burdett & Co. 


50 cts. 
Episodes from Dumas’s Monte-Cristo. Edited by I. a. 
B. Spiers. With portrait, 18mo, pp, 146. D.C. Hea 
& Co. 30 cts. net. 





Pied Desiness Letters, Past L’ lime, pp. 168, New Teck: 

usiness ‘art 1 1 Y 

Isaac Pitman & Sons. 50 cts. net. - whic 

Schanz’s Der Assistent. Edited by A. Beinhorn. 
pp. 140. American Book Co. 35 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chess Strategetics Illustrated: Military Art and Science 
Adapted to the Chessboard. By Franklin K. Young. 
Hise les sas ~~ gilt top, uncut, pp. 284, Little, Brown, 

a Autobiography ofa = By e) H. Crawford. 

jus. in p — etc » Pi Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50 “ 

Twelve Great Artists. By ag Howe Downes. 16mo, 
gilt top, pp. 172. Little, Brown, & Co. $1. 

The Theatre and its People. By Franklin Fyles. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 259. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

Petroleum in California. Compiled by Lionel V. Redpa 
Illus., 8vo, pe? 134. Los Angeles: Published bet S 

compiler. Paper, $1. net. 

Straight Shots at Young Men. By Washington Gladden. 
12mo, pp. 51. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cts. 


uthors’ 
pency 


Mention The Dial. 


12mo, 





Norra Year. Criticism, Revision 





othe 

Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 

150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 





F'ITZROY D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C. P. A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 


JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 

Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 

Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 








Ow OCEAN’S PERRY. A Collection of Odd and Useful Informa- 
tion for Nautical Travel and 
Mariner. Compiled 





BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New Yor« Crrv. 
FIRST EDITION ,OF THE TALMUD IN ENGLISH. 
olumes of ** ” and one, “ Ethics of Judaism,” on sale. 


bh . 
"in press. $3.00 per oer veluine. 
oan TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 





NOW RBADY FOR DELIVERY. 
Edition is Limited to rooo Copies—a Unique 
Miscellany, Pictorial and Literary, of interest to 


OMARIANS 


THE BOOK OF OMAR 
*# AND RUBAIYAT = # 


8VO, ANTIQUE BOARDS. PRICE, $1.75 NET. 
M. F. MANSFIELD . . PUBLISHER, 


14 WEST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers take pleasure in announcing for the autumn, 
THE ART OF TRANSLATING, by Herbert C. Tolman, Ph. D. 
A book of great value for teachers of Latin, Greek, French, or German. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of Beef makes the difference 
between a flat, flavorless dish 
and a tidbit that would tempt 
the most jaded appetite in 


the world. 


is the only publication of its kind — the only 
The Humboldt one containing popular scientific works at low 
® © rices. It contains only works of ac- 
Library of Science Kceatiaiien® dustinenes War antiame 
the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well repre- 
sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 
and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol., 15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The genuine always bears 
this signature in blue : 








OUR LIST INCLUDES ALL OF 


Archibald Clavering Gunter’s 


World-Read Works. 
The Most Successful Novels ever Published in America. 
Many Others by Popular Authors. 
Send for Catalogue. 
THE HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 East Fourteenth Street . . . NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 
Illustrated by Nicholson, Kemble, and Opper. 
Red cloth, cover stamped in white. 
Price, $1.50. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., 
Study and Practice of French. 


By L. C. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


A full yoy paratory schools, com thor- 
ac a the language wi with p. ractice in conversation. I. 
cts.) and Part Il. te cts.), for re rimary and intermediate grades, 

b adapted to Pate pte | ~~ 2 


my 


And 





New York. 








HOCH DER KAISER. 
MYSELF UND GOTT. B - McG: 
Gordon). This remarkable poe: :. ee ee es 
and the rectal ot whlch tp an American naval 
ata in New York — cost 
——— —— States wi ae TD here 
st original illustrations Jessie 
alker. It isa work of art. Choth, Imo, decorthok coven, 50 cts. 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














agreement. Send for or forward ir book or M8. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave, New York. 


MSS SOLD FOR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
° ‘ Send postal to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New York. 


manuscripts of interesting and wholesome works. 
WE BUY iterates mde AUTHORS. 


No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

















Will owners of Autographed Presentation 
Copies of Books, or Books once the property of 
or at any time or in any way associated with 
well-known authors or other prominent persons, 
which they are willing to dispose of, kindly com- 
municate with 


DEWITT MILLER, 
P. 0. Drawer 1612 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 





Conch 
lection yy for Sale in the = 
sent on ap piece. Pou 
at mm 27 New ‘ord St., London, 





BOOKS. 


ALL OUT-OF-PRINT — SUPPLIED, 
bay toned Please 
nEAt BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright Street, 





BOOK HUNTING ©02228PowpEncE soLiciTED. 


Address H. H. TIMBY, 


EXCLUSIVELY. ox 927. —_ Conneaut, Ohio. 


Rare and | My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 
Uncommon F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. 171 Madison Street, . . . Cuicaco, Inu. 

BOO WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 

— MR. GRANT 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 

DISCOUNTS | Before ore buying Booxs, wath tos for quotations. An 














tion (35 cts.), is a concise and comprehensive treatise for aaa 
grades, high-schools, and colleges. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


PRAKTISCHER LEHRGANG 


Fiir den Unterricht der Deutschen Sprache 
Von Hermann Scuuuze, Vor. Direktor des Instituts fiir Sprachen zu 
New York. 12mo, Cloth, 208 Pages, $1.00. 

. In the Grammars now in use the reading exercises are not fomeees 
in such a way that the teacher can any the lesson by conve: 
and questioning; in the conversational books and conten a logical 
development of grammatical rules, as well as hh. for translation 
referring to these rules, are lacking. The purpose of this book is to 
unite beth. Copies sent for examination. 

Complete catalogue of all foreign books when requested. 

WILLIAM R. JENKINS 

851 and 853 Sixth Avenue . - New York City 








—_-* 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stam 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” “xx eat 424 street, 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


LIBRARIES. 


Wer solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed: 
a will be found useful by those selecting 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 
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or FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Sold. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


Autograph 
Letters 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


eAmericana, Civil War, Drama, Byroniana, 

Poeana, Napoleoniana, Literature, History, 

Biography, etc. 

Special lists on above subjects sent to actual buyers. 
AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS for sale. 


1,000 Addresses of Private American 
Book Buyers, $8.00. Cash with order. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 


RENTANO’S 
OOKS @ | MONTHLY £ 
vowta ty, | BULLETIN E 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



































Miss Anna Morgan, 

Teacher of Voice and Action, Reading, Reciting, Rehearsals, 
GYMNASIUM. Special Classes. 
INFORMATION BOOKLET SENT FREE. 
STUDIO: FINE ARTS BUILDING ... . CHICAGO. 





OUR FALL AND WINTER STYLES 


Are now complete, and we urge you to call and see the 
magnificent line of novelties in 
WINTER SUITINGS AND OVERCOATINGS 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS to Order from == 
5. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets . . . CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 


UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 











A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 














The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 
OPERA 


veak CASTLE SQUARE company 
paerwaYe IN ENGLISH 


Week of October 29 — FAUST. 


Week of November 5 — PINAFORE, and TEN 
GIRLS AND NO BOY. 








THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 
CHARLES C. CURTISS . . DIRECTOR. 
Nos. 203-207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 
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Three Splendid Stories for Home Reading. 
Sold to Sunday Schools at one-third discount. 


GINSEY KREIDER. 


By Hutpan Herrick. Illustrations by Coartes Corr- 
— Pp. 452. a si. 50. 
A. E. Dunwuve, in the 
ome AW. of the a4, ith their rude 
deur, the homely humanness of the c 
of the story in its skilful 
reader's attention from the start, and 
his interest and sympathy. vp vty s--'+y— 
but with the still in wayy « bey are boldly drawn life pletu pictures. 
Ginsey’s —— story is a de ng eats Eee toa of ates The 
religious ideas distorted by ignorance, the rude 
out law, the feuds, sy appear 
Tan ~y-~- hes life. 
_e our eyes. We 
—— 


represents them than 

rm Its pathos is relieved 
= humor and Rope. It has the —" elements of a wholesome 
and powerful story.” 


KINKAID VENTURE, THE. 
By Kare W. Hamiuron. Pp. 293. $1.25. 


The story of a famil tompemn,. eStore made place and home 
for themselves in a The they riven 8 the 


Ste ¢ very Cicactive whole. 
THREE COLONIAL MAIDS. 


By Juuia McNare Wricar. Pp. 291. $1.25. 
The heroines of this 


py FR a li 


anew our the women L 4 


foremothers, 
”* that won our independence. 
characters. 


Sampson, the woman soldier, is one of the 





For Pastors, Students, and College Men. 
Twenty-five per cent. discount to Ministers. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE. 
By Rev. Franx T. Leg. Pp. 261. $1.25, 

In this book an experienced pastor sets forth the true views of 


Christian common 
sense and breadth of view which must make it valuable to many 
Prof. Geo. P. Fisher highly commends this book. 


THE SUPREME LEADER. 
By Francis B. Deni0, D.D., Professor in Bangor Theolog- 
ical Seminary. Pp. 255. $1.25. 

The summary of a fifteen years’ study of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in his werk for the world and the church. A most valuable guide 
and help to the study of an important side of God’s revelation. 

The Outlook recently referred to this editorially as the best modern 
work on this subject. 

The Observer calls it one of the most important theological books of 


the year. 
WORK AND PLAY. 
By Jonn E. Brapuiey, Ph.D., LL.D., former President of 

Illinois College. Pp. 208. $1.00. 

Among the markedly successful features of Dr. Bradley’s educa- 
tional work was his series of friendly talks to the students. Twelve of 
these talks, carefully revised, are contained in this beautiful volume. 
The book is full of attractively presented practical points for all young 
men, especially for college students. 

College Presidents are writing us most commendatory letters regard- 
ing this book. 





THE PILGRIM PRES 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





The “Al-Vista”’ 
Panoramic 
Camera 


Has accomplished the feat of covering in a single expos- 
ure a scope of about 180 degrees. When you consider 
that this is one-half of the horizon exposed from any 
given location, the surprising nature of the accom- 
plishment is realized. Two streets running at right 
angles can now be photographed successfully at one 
exposure and other equally difficult feats are possible. 
For photographing broad landscapes, mountain ranges, 
marine views, yacht races, field sports of all kinds — 
in fact, any view spreading over a large area — the 
“ Al-Vista” does what no other camera ever did or 
ean do. 

Another surprising feature is, that pictures of vary- 
ing lengths can be made with one camera and on the 
same roll of film — something accomplished by no other 
camera. 


Descriptive Catalogue sent free on request. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., 


54 Jefferson St., Burlington, Wis., U.S. A. 


A. A. DEVORE & SON, 
TAILORS, 
PULLMAN BUILDING, 

Are Showing the Finest Collection oy 


Woolens for Men’s Wear 
Ever Seen in Chicago, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


CALL AND BE CONVINCED. 





THE AUDITORIUM. 


Chicago Orchestra 
THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 
TENTH SEASON. 


THIRD CONCERT: 
Friday Afteinuoon, Nov. 2, at 2:15. 
Saturday Evening, Nov. 3, at 8:15. 
Soloist: Mr. C. Bruckner, Violoncellist. 


FOURTH CONCERT: 
Friday Afternoon, Nov. 16, at 2:15. 
Saturday Evening, Nov. 17, at 8:15. 





Tickets at Auditorium, 50 cents to $1.50. 
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ISTH THOUSAND NOW READY 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 
THE CRITICS, THE PRESS, AND THE PUBLIC 


Are unanimous in their praises of 


FREDERICK W. HAYES’ 


Remarkable Historical Novel 


“A KENT SQUIRE” 


Being a record of certain Adventures of Ambrose 
Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh. 
Illustrated with sixteen full-page drawings by the 
author. Size, 7}x5}. Long primer type, 537 pages. 
Extra paper. Beautifully printed. Exquisite cover 


Gustga. Price, $1.50. 


New York Times (April 7): “ A well-illustrated book is always 
0 delight 


The Bookman: “ A book to be read and hugely enjoyed.” 
Mail and E : “Mr. Hayes’s book is essentially a novel of 
adventure by and sea, and a good one.” 


: “The book possesses merit of the very 


Newark Daily Revertiaet 
in respect to cover, contents, and 

Burlington Free Press: ‘ Combines with a powerful love story 
— reader unwilling to stop reading till the last page has been 
reac) ” 


Minneapolis Times: ‘‘ Well worth reading.” 

The Liverpool Mercury: “Not a dull page in the book.” 

The World: “ This fascinating romance.”’ 

Ladies’ Pictorial: “ As fascinating in its way as Dumas’s ‘Three 
Musketeers.’”’ 

The Dial: “ Mr. Soagee ho ene wath to a bu bo Qsens well 
of the novel-reading public. French and Spanish political intrigue, as 
well as English, a | up a large part of the historical substance of 
this highly exciting narrative 

Anna Katharine Green: “*A Kent Squire’ is worthy of any 
favor it may receive. The author strikes me as being a remarkable 
man. 


“Tt is the best book we have seen 
cuts.” 


A WOMAN’S BOOK. 


SOUTHERN HEARTS. 


By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN. 

Size, 7% x5% inches. Small pica type. 466 pages. Extra 
paper. Beautiful cover design. Extra cloth. price, $1.25. 
There is excellent reason why Florence Hull Winterburn’s new 

book, “‘ Southern Hearts,” should be a favorite with women. Equally 

good reason why men should not care for it. The author has drawn 
her characters with vivid, graphic touch to the life. A brighter, 

—— collection of stories for Summer reading there cannot be. 

ey (St. Louis, Mo.): “The author has pane 
with coy the many phases of character she intro- 
duced into her an has shown rare insight in her delineations.” 
Toledo Daily News: ‘ They are far better than the average short 


story, so much better that it isa long way from a good in 
fact, it is almost sacri t one must read the - "the book is 
certainly one that the author and publisher may i of.”” 


New Book by the Author of ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case,” 
“Agatha Webb,"’ etc. 
A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 
By ANNA KATHARINE Yona 


Size, 7% x5% inches. Small pica type. . Hand- 
come design on cover. Extra cloth. a $1 25. 


ffaio Commercial : ‘Her power shows no sign of deterioration. 
MR 
Rochester Herald: “In the clever author’s happiest vein.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


The F. M. Lupton Publishing Co., 


NEW YORK CITY. 






RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
George M. Hill Company 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
170 S. Clinton Street 156 Fifth Avenue 


IN THE WAKE OF WAR 
By Verne S. Pease. 
“Of absorbing interest.’’—Courier-Journal, Louisville. 
** Merits a careful reading.””-—The Transcript, Boston. 
“* An exciting story . . . strongly written.””—The Journal 


a 12mo, ornamental cloth, $1.25. 
HALAMAR 


oe Gsrrrupe Porrsr DANIELs. 


** An unusual book and a sound ax peg of romantic Soticm, 
distinguished by fine literary skill Home Journal, N 
Tall 16mo, decorated cloth, giit top, 75 cents. 


QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE 
By Anrornetre Van Hogsen. 
** Abounds in “Aeaheaiie situations. The dialogue is spir- 
ot The style has both grace and force.’ — The Advance, 
'12mo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE BAUM-DENSLOW BOOKS 


Father Goose: His Book ...... 
The Songs of Father Goose ... .. 1.00 
The Wonderful Wizard of Oz ... 
Over 100,000 copies sold in the past twelve siesite. 
Write for descriptive circular. 




















A MASTERPIECE by the author 


Three Great Fall Books. 


The Duke 
ul romance of the alaeme of 


of Prods ’ Rebellion in 1786 —the struggle 
between the courtly aristocrats and the 


+ discouraged debtor-farme It stirs 
Stockbridge. with the same amen guebieme that in- 
— as Backward.”’ An un- 

By valed picture of early Yankee life. 


Superb in style. Intensely dramatic in 
Edward Bellamy. action. Illustrated. $1.50. 





A NEW NOTE IN LITERATURE. 
“me ss romance of the alliance of The Heart 
a pioneer maiden and the of the 
wild t beaeta eke + her s “+ og sod - 
uman lover who c 
pos => own. A book of mounting imagi- Ancient Wood. 
nation in an entirely new field, where By Charles 


—— Tilustrated. $1.50. G. D. Roberts. 





The A SEARCHLIGHT ON MODERN 
BUSINESS. 

Wall Street | J set othe og protiens ant 
Watt Srreer Irsecry; Watt Street 


Point of View. + 
By Ss No other 
Henry Clews. P 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 
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Hooks of Interest to 





Thoughtful Readers 








MCLOUGHLIN AND OLD 
OREGON 


A Chronicle 
By EVA EMERY DYE 
12mo, Gilt Top, with Frontispiece, $1.50 


How Oregon was won for the Union. The pic- 
turesque qualities of this narrative and its unique 
treatment of a peculiarly romantic theme have 
received hearty recognition from the press of the 
country. : 





PRIVATE MEMOIRS OF 
MADAME ROLAND 


Edited, with an Introduction 
By EDWARD GILPIN JOHNSON 


Illustrated, 12mo, Gilt Top 
Deckel Edges, $1.50 
Madame Roland’s attractive personality, her bril- 
liant intellect, her desire to be regarded with admi- 
ration by posterity, her enthusiastic devotion to 








** Mrs. Dye’s style is vivid and 


ning to end her story is lively, 
brilliant, picturesque, and so 
crammed with incidents that it 
reads like a frontier romance.”’ 
— The Independent (New York). 

“Get the book if you would 
be thrilled by a tale of truth, for 
it is really wonderful.’’ — The 
Boston Times. 





UNCANONIZED 


A Romance of 


ENGLISH MONACHISM 
By 
Margaret Horton Potter 
12mo, $1.50 
An exceptionally strong and inter- 
esting story. Against the picturesque 
background of King John’s reign the 
figures of monks and statesmen, knights 
and vileyns stand out with the utmost 


pointment on seeing the deeds 
done by the French Revolu- 
tionists in the name of Lib- 
erty, and her condemnation to 
the guillotine, are here set 
forth in her own words in the 
form of personal reminis- 
cences. The inherent interest 
of the work is enhanced by 
the editor’s careful introduc- 
tion, which explains ade- 
quately the circumstances of 
the memoirs. 




















clearness. The reader will find in this 
MEMOIRS story of a monk’s life striking original- THE LAS TY EARS 
OF ity, insight, and intense human interest. 
ALEXANDER I. “* It is one of the most powerful historical 19th CENTURY 
Axo THE commegn int bagere gmat overthe | gy ELIZABETH 
—The Philadelphia Enquirer. WORMELEY LATIMER 
COURT OF RUSSIA ‘** Manifests a seriousness of intellectual Author of 
B purpose which is rare in this age of shallow “France in the 19th Century,”’ 
y and rapid writing.” — RicHARD Henry etc., etc. 
Mme. La Comtesse De Sropparp in New York Mail and Express. Illustrated, Crown 8vo 
CHOISEUL-GOUFFIER $2.50 


Translated from the French by 
MARY BERENICE PATTERSON 
With Portraits 
12mo, Gilt Top, Deckel Edges, $1.50 


Only two copies of the original of this work are 
known to exist, from one of which the present 
translation has been made. 

‘* An excellent translation.”’ — The Outlook. 

“It is a pleasure to open and a delight to read the 
book, and one wishes the end had been yet further on. 
Whoever found and brought back to us these memoirs 
has our thanks.” — The Living Church. 





Mrs. Latimer’s several histories of the 19th 
Century, namely, Spain; Italy; Europe in Africa; 
England, Russia, and Turkey; and France, are here 
in one volume continued, so as to include all the 
events of note up to the very close of the 19th 
Century. The book will thus prove a valuable, 
not to say indispensable, supplement to the former 
volumes of the series. Mrs. Latimer’s large circle 
of appreciative readers may now anticipate fresh 
enjoyment of her elegant, familiar epistolary style, 
her clear insight, and her judicious selection of 
interesting matter. (Ready in November.) 














FOR SALE BY BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY, OR SENT POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
New and Holiday Books. 








PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES. 


I. ENGLAND. II. SCOTLAND. By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. With 

108 illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 2 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, $4.00. 

These volumes are uncommonly attractive both as literature and as art. They include Mrs. Wiggin’s 
inimitable accounts of Penelope and her companions in England and Scotland, and are easily among the 
most humorous and fascinating books in modern literature. Mr. Brock, a well-known English artist, 
has illustrated these books with rare success. His designs interpret with great felicity the situations and 
incidents of the stories ; they depict with perfect appreciation the dramatic scenes and humorous episodes; 
and they are admirably artistic as well as illustrative. The volumes are likely to be in great demand 


for Holiday gifts. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. Holiday Edition. With about 70 illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Crown 
8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 

This is a most delightful book, in which Mr. James describes in a fascinating manner a leisurely tour 
which took in scores of French cities and towns. Mr. Pennell has followed Mr. James’s route, and in 
each place has selected the most characteristic features for illustration, — cathedral, castle, views, groups 
of people, — whatever would best illustrate the book and be artistically most attractive. The volume is 
printed and bound with special care, and makes a capital gift-book. 


YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS. 


By JAMES T. FIELDS. Holiday Edition. With 28 Portraits. 8vo, $3.50; Special Uncut 
Edition, bound in plain buckram, paper label, and entirely uncut. $3.50 net. 


A handsome and every way attractive Holiday Book, containing reminiscences, anecdotes, and letters 
of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 


RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


It is proposed to publish a group of compact volumes which shall show History in the making, 
through the Lives of Leaders in the State, the Army or Navy, the Church, Letters, Science, Invention, 
Art, Industry, Exploration, Pioneering, or others of the various fields of human activity. 

NOW READY: 
ANDREW JACKSON. By William Garrot Brown. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Paul E. More. 
JAMES B. EADS. By Louis How. 

Strong, graphic accounts of the careers of these Leaders. Mr. Eads will be remembered as the great 
Civil Engineer who designed the bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis, and who cleared the channel 
at the mouth of the Mississippi by a vast system of jetties. 

Each of these volumes is 16mo, with photogravure portrait, 75 cents; School Edition, with half-tone 


portrait, 50 cts. net. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
By JOHN W. CHADWICK. 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
From the Congregationalist: «It is the most readable, we think, of recent memoirs, and in conception, 
handling, and style fairly revives the art of biography, which of late has seemed to be languishing. . . . The 
interest engaged at the outset is sustained to the close of the volume. There is not a dull paragraph in it, hardly 


a page which is not lighted up by varied felicities of style, apt allusion, fitting phrase, playful humor, and delicate 
appeal to the finer sympathies of the heart.” 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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FAMOUS POETS IN ATTRACTIVE FORM 


Cambridge €Cdition 


This Edition includes THE POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS of 


Longfellow Holmes Browning Tennyson 
Whittier Lowell Burns Milton 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THIS EDITION 
Accuracy of Text, Careful Biographical Sketches, All Necessary Notes, Indexes to 
Titles and First Lines, Fine Portraits, Engraved Title-Pages, Large Type, Opaque Paper 
and Handsome Library Binding. 


Each in a Single Volume, Large Crown Octavo. 
Browning, $3.00. 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s Cambridge edition represents the most successful effort up to this 
time to put into a single-volume edition the works of the most noted British and American poets. .. . 
The Cambridge editions are all that sound scholarship can make them in the matter of text, introductions, 
etc. In make-up they are equally desirable, printed in large, clear type on opaque paper, and bound with 


particular care, so that they open easily and stay open —an advantage not always found in books of their 
size.—Mail and Express ( New York ). 


Keats 
Scott 


Price (except Browning), $2.00 ; 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston. 











** An ability and an individuality powerful enough and original enough to give distinction to 
any periodical.’’_ Tue Drat, Sept. 16, 1900. 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


THE MAGAZINE OF CALIFORNIA AND THE WEST. 
“ The only magazine of its sort published anywhere.” 
Edited by CHAS. F. LUMMIS, the well-known Explorer, Author, Americanist, and Critic. 


INDEPENDENT — AUTHORITATIVE — PUNGENT — ENTERTAINING — INSTRUCTIVE. 
LAVISHLY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 








. OOD reading anywhere”; and with more solid infor- 

mation, particularly in early Western History, than 
other magazines pretend to give. It regularly publishes 
critical translations of the rarest and most important docu- 
ments relating to the pioneering of the West — historical 
sources nowhere else accessible to the usual student. This 
feature alone makes its files indispensable to scholars and 
libraries. Even from the popular point of view, no such 


library of competent text and illustration has ever before been 
produced in the West. Nearly all the famous Western authors, 
scientists, and artists are stockholders and contributory staff 
— David Starr Jordan, Edwin Markham, Joaquin Miller, 
Theodore H. Hittell, Mary Hallock Foote, Margaret Collier 
Graham, Ina Coolbrith, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Frederick 
Starr, Dr. Washington Matthews, F. W. Hodge, William 
Keith, and a score of others. 


‘¢The best there is in periodical literature on the Pacific Coast . . . a voice that is listened to 
with respect and interest in all parts of the country.’’ —Tue Dra, Sept. 16, 1900. 





One Dollar a Year. 


Sample Copy, Ten Cents. 
LAND OF SUNSHINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1214 Sourn Broapway, Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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NELSON’S [teenie 
— aT TEACH ERS’ BI BLE S 


Which contain New Helps, 350 Illustrations, New Concordance, New Maps. 


THE HELPS are just what the Sunday-school teacher wants. All new and graphically written by the 


most eminent scholars, with illustrations on almost every page. You can find what you want at once, 
the index is so complete. 











THE CONCORDANCE combines complete concordance, subjects, pronounces and interprets proper 


names, compares the Authorized and Revised Versions where they differ. All in one A B C list, a 
great achievement and facility. 





THE 12 MAPS, fully colored and completely indexed, are superb. Notably the reproduction of the Relief 
Map of Palestine lately published by the Palestine Exploration Society. 
The Dial says: ‘The wealth of illustrations is of the best sort. . . . The Concordance is the most 
complete yet produced. . . . Nearest the ideal Bible Students’ manual of any publication in its field.” 


The Independent says: “Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible . . . this is easily fore- 
most and best.” 


Styles, types, and bindings, to meet every want at the lowest prevailing prices. 








For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of list price. Write for Catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York 











L’AIGLON 
igen ethene rac. ||| Ghost of Rosalys 


As played by Miss Mauve Apams. 
** This play in its English version stands out 


clean-cut, tremendous, like a star. It is no exag- cA PLA r 


geration to say that one has to look back to Hamlet 
to find its peer.’"— N. Y. Evening Sun. 
Fully illustrated and decorated in the style of the BY 


Empire, and handsomely bound. Price, $1.50. CHARLES LEONARD MOORE 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


By DANIEL DEFOE. 
A sumptuous edition, illustrated by The Brothers 
Rhead, after a special trip to Crusoe’s Island, 
**Tobago."* Price, $1.50. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S 
HISTORY OF NEW YORK 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
A beautifully illustrated edition of the authorized Add 
version. Illustrated with eight full-page drawings — 


by Maxfield Parrish. Price, $3.75. 
Pay a E 
CATALOGUE panmegeores 


R. H. RUSSELL, ? *,2zstzee™ ||| PO 80% 178 - Philadelphia, Pa. 
.H. ' 


NEW YORK 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
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The 


World’s Work 


A New Illustrated Magazine. 


Price, 25 Cents a Number ; $3.00 a Year. 








THE WORLD'S WORK tells the men 
who are pressed for time what is best worth 
knowing and thinking about. The Editor 
is Mr. Walter H. Page, with a staff of 


earnest and experienced writers. 


THE PAGE of THe Wortp’s Work 
is considerably larger than most magazines, 
in order to print larger illustrations and use 
The 


Magazine lies flat in the hand, it is sewed 


large type for comfortable reading. 


like a book, and the edges will be trimmed. 


EVERY NUMBER contains an illus- 
trated editorial interpretation of the World’s 
Work in all countries and all departments 
of human endeavor —a short cut to what 
is going on. 


3 Months’ Subscription Free. 
Upon Immediate Application, 


the magazine will be sent free to any address 
for the three current months. If at the end 
of that time it has proved profitable and 
interesting, and if you want it regularly, re- 
mit us the subscription price, $3.00, and we 
will continue to forward Tue Wor.p’s 
Work for one year. In accepting this offer 
no obligation, stated or implied, is assumed by 
readers, beyond examining the magazine for 
three months free of charge, and taking a sub- 
scription for the whole year if they so wish. 











PUBLISHED BY 


DouBLEDAY, PAGE & Co., 
34 Unton Square, East, New York, N. Y. 





PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BALLADS. 


Two Red Roses Across the Moon, Etc. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 

With illustrations and decorative borders in 
black and white by H. M. O’Kane. 
Square 8vo, boards, specially designed 
cover, end papers, and rubricated initials. 
Printed from type on hand made paper, 
edition limited and numbered. $1.25, 
Japan paper edition, $2.50 net. 

Ten copies specially illumined by the artist, and 
bound in full vellum, $5.00 net. 
An unusually beautiful book, in which the spirit 


of Morris's ‘* Kelmscott ** work has been brought 
to the making of this book of his early ballads. 

We also have for sale a few copies of Mr. 
Arthur Humphreys’ ‘large type’’ books, 
which we have secured direct from Mr. 
Humphreys in London. A special circular 
of interest to collectors has been prepared, 
and will be sent on application. 


Send for very attractive illustrated circulars of our 
new books, and complete catalogue. 


A. WESSELS COMPANY, 
7 & 9 West 18th St., New York. 


NEW LEAFLETS 


Added to the Old South Series, Numbers 104 to 111, 
inclusive. Among them are Jefferson’s Inaugurals; 
The Government of the United States, by John C. 
Calhoun; Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Address; The 
Romance of New England History, by Rufus Choate, 
and Kossuth’s First Speech in Faneuil Hall. 


Price, Five Cents Each. 











SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 





appearance 
and reproductions of ill 
be a feature of the year. 


Address: BRUSH AND PENCIL, 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY 


Published by Taz Macmitian Company, New York; Macmititan & Co., London. 
$3.00 per Annum. 














The purpose of the Editor and Associates is to furnish a journal which shall combine the 
best features of the old-time American Quarterly and of the British Reviews, presenting essays 
on Literature, Politics, Art, and the Sciences, of sufficient length to enable the subject to be 
properly handled. 

The Essays will be fundamental in character, most carefully prepared, and will present the 
leading thought of the year. 

In Literature, History, Psychology, and Sociology, as well as in International 
Politics and Economics and Commerte, the programme for the coming year is extremely 
attractive. Especially interesting will be a series of essays on the Psychology of ations 
contributed by Franklin H. Giddings, Bernard Bosanquett, M. Fouillee, and M. Novicow, 
and a series of essays upon the Period of the Crusades. 

A prospectus will be furnished on request and specimen copies upon receipt of ten cents. 

The June, July, and August issues, containing ‘‘ The Nature of the Creative Imagination,” 
by Th. Ribot, and “ American Literary Criticism and the Doctrine of Evolution,” by William 
Morton Payne, will be sent as specimen copies to any address upon receipt of fifty cents. 

Alfred Rambaud’s “ The Expansion of Russia: Problems of the East and Problems of the 
Far East,” was published in the September and October issues. 

New subscribers for 1901 may obtain the issues since June, 1900, for one dollar. 











THE FORUM 


AMERICA’S LEADING REVIEW 


POLITICS . THEOLOGY 
prareptrved | To read The Forum is to keep vies en tane 
EDUCATION in touch with the best thought of the MUSIC 
LITERATURE day. To be without it is to miss the SCIENCE . 
SOCIOLOGY a INVENTION 
“ART best help to clear thinking. coamenacs 


Subscription price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 35 cts. 


The F orum Publishing Co. 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY 


Two serial stories begin in the issue for 


N Oo Vv E M B E R 
Ss ara h contributes the T h e 


oO rne opening chapters T re) ry 
of 
Jewett Lover 


A stirring American historical romance, which exhibits in 
anew field the rare qualities of Miss Jewett's art. Its 
theme, the fortunes of the Loyalists in the days of 1776. 
has not hitherto been developed. 


Kate nice Pr enelope’s 
Douglas - sae Irish 
Wiggin Experiences 


The final volume of the delightful “Penelope” Series, in 
which there is a touch of old Celtic romance, will be 
brought out in the Atlantic as a six-part serial, beginning 
in November. 














I N 1 9 0 I 


The Atlantic will publish a series of valuable studies on 


The Reconstruction Period 


By Prof. Woodrow Wilson Hon. Samuel A. McCall 
Thomas Nelson Page Hon. D. H. Chamberlain 
and others 

Suthor of “To Have and 


in the yp 4 during 1901 her me story 
AUDREY 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER :--On receipt 
of 50 cents the publishers will send the Aflanfic for three 
months to any netw subscriber. . - For more detailed 
announcements, send tal for 1901 rospectus. ... All 
new subscribers for 1901, enrolled fore December 20, 
1900, will receive the November and December issues 
for 1900 free. 





B O S 








































Houghton, Mifflin @ Co 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS 








Sons of the Morning 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of “CHILDREN oF THE Mist.” 
8vo, $1.50. 


**Sons of the Morning’ is natural and idyllic, 
abounding in outdoor enjoy ments, the bustle of healthy 
natures, most of whom are so vital that they are 
unforgettable. There is a literary charm in all 
this, and a felicity of description which is rather felt 
than evident in any specimen that might be quoted. 
It is not ‘ word painting,’ but Nature itself.’’— 
Richard Henry Stoddard in the New York Mai! and 
Express. 

“The author has a keen sense of humor, and 
his country people are interesting and amusing, 
with their superstitions, their pertinent remarks and 
their quaint philosophy. His story is eminently 
readable.’’ — Chicago Evening Post. 

“Here we have not only literature, but we have 
character drawing, humor, and descriptive pow- 
ers that Blackmore only equaled once, and that was 
in ‘Lorna Doone.’” — Chicago Tribune. 





More Famous Homes 
of Great Britain 


And Their Stories. Edited by A. H. Maran. 
Among the writers are Lord Sackville, Lady 
Glamis, Lady Ernestine Edgeumbe, Countess of 
Pembroke, Lord Savile, and A. H. Malan. About 
200 illustrations. Royal 8vo, vellum cloth, $7.50; 
full morocco, $15.00. 

Homes Descrisep: Cotehele, Knole, Blicking 
Hall, Glamis, Levens Hall, Mount Edgcumbe, 
Wilton House, Longleat, Rufford Abbey, Na- 
worth Castle, Inveraray, Compton Wynyates. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


Famous Homes of Great Britain 

And Their Stories. Edited by A. H. Matan. 
With nearly 200 illustrations. Royal 8vo, vellum 
cloth, $7.50 ; full morocco, $15.00. 

Homes Descrisep: Alnwick, Blenheim, 
Charlecote, Penshurst, Hardwicke, Chatsworth, 
Lyme, Cawdor Castle, Belvoir Castle, Battle 
Abbey, Holland House, Warwick Castle. 





THE TROUBADOURS AT HOME 


Their Lives and Personalities, their Songs, and their World. By Justin H. Smiru, 
Professor of Modern History in Dartmouth College. 178 illus’ns. 2 vols.,8vo. $6.00. 


The idea of the work was most happy, and admirably has it been realized. — Critic. 


The troubadours were not mere vagabond minstrels, but the elite minds of a remarkable age — 


soldiers, diplomats, and princes as well as poets and musicians. 


They were the teachers of Dante and 


Petrarch, the founders of our literature, music, and general culture; and without knowing them we 
cannot understand modern life — cannot even understand ourselves. 

This work not only gives all the significant facts about them in the light of recent scientific 
scholarship, but reconstructs their world and places them in it as real personalities, living, loving, and 


singing. 


It is poetry, romance, and travel based on history and literary criticism. 


NEEDED: ANNALEs pu Mrn1, Paris [Translation]: “It fillsa real gap, not only for the Anglo-Saxon 
public, but even for us.” Tue Drax, Chicago: “By far the most ample and trustworthy store of information 


about the troubadours and their world to be found in English.” 


unique value.” 


CuurcaMan, New York: “A work of 


SCHOLARLY: Romana, Paris [Translation]: “The list of sources is ample, and it is evident that 
these sources have been used with care. The translations in verse or prose prove a real knowledge of the 


Provengal language.” 


AmeERICAN Historica Review: “A reliable account of Provengal lyric poetry, 


expressed in easy, familiar language, and made real by a successful attempt to restore the civilization which 


produced it.” 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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